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PREFACE 


The  following  ‘observations’  were  written  solely  as  a 
contribution  to  the  “Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
hospitals  for  the  insane,”  and  without  the  most  remote 
intention  of  their  ever  being  published ; had  such  been 
the  object,  a more  minute  enquiry,  and  a more  careful 
arrangement  might  have  been  attended  with  advantage. 

<r. 

Having  been  received,  however,  with  great  indulgence  by 
the  Members  of  the  Association,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
subjoined  extract  from  their  minutes,  the  Author  can  now 
only  express  a hope  that  a calm  perusal  will  yet  elicit  some 
of  that  commendation  already  so  fully  bestowed. 

“At  a meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  held  in  London,  June  1st,  1813,  and  subsequent  days, 

Dr.  Conolly,  in  the  Chair. 

A paper  was  read  by  Dr.  dc  VitrC,  of  Lancaster,  ' On  the  necessity 
of  an  extended  legislative  protection  to  persons  of  unsound  mind’ ; — 

Resolved, 

That  Dr.  dc  Vitrf-  be  requested  to  permit  the  Association  to  print 
and  distribute  his  paper  to  the  Members  of  the  Association  ; — 
to  the  Visitors  and  Governors  of  Lunatic  Asylums  ; — to  the  Chair- 
men of  Quarter  Sessions  ; — to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  ; — and  to 
Members  of  Parliament  and  others  who  arc  known  to  take  a warm 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  insane.” 


IV. 


PREFACE. 


Should  these  pages  fall  into  the  hands  of  non-profes- 
sional readers,  they  will  meet  with  some  information  of 
which  perhaps  they  were  previously  ignorant ; but  be  it 
remembered,  that  although  the  facts  may  be  startling, 
they  are  in  connection  with  a subject  on  wliich  the  public, 
generally,  know  little  and  care  less.  An  apathy  the  more 
unpardonable,  where  the  field  for  philanthropic  exertion 
and  research  is  so  wide  and  extensive. 

The  prompt  and  ready  assistance  the  author  has  obtained 
from  those  members  of  his  profession  to  whom  he  has  had 
occasion  to  apply,  merits  his  warmest  thanks ; and  whilst  he 
gratefully  makes  this  acknowledgement,  it  is  a pleasure  to 
add  that  their  kindness  enabled  him,  in  some  instances,  to 
surmount  many  impediments  with  wliich  he  had  to  contend 
in  prosecuting  his  inquiries. 


Lancaster,  July  10 th,  1843. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Until  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1774,  (14  Geo. 
III.  c.  49)  intituled  “An  act  for  regulating  madhouses,” 
little  had  previously  been  effected  by  any  legislative  enact- 
ment in  this  country,  calculated  to  protect  the  insane, 
(excepting  as  regarded  their  property)  or  to  procure  for 
them  that  care  and  remedial  treatment,  so  essential  to 
beings  deprived  of  reason. 

That  act  empowered  the  College  of  Physicians  to  elect 
five  fellows  of  their  body,  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
licenses  to  private  Asylums,  and  to  act  as  visiting  commis- 
sioners “within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and 
within  seven  miles  of  the  same,  and  within  the  County 
of  Middlesex.”  It  also  empowered  “justices  of  the  peace, 
at  some  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,”  to  licence  private 
houses  for  the  reception  of  the  insane,  not  being  within  the 
above-mentioned  precincts,  “for  the  county  or  place  where- 
in such  house  or  place  shall  be  situated,”  and  authorized 
them  to  appoint  two  justices  of  the  peace  and  one  physician 
to  visit  and  inspect  such  licensed  houses  in  the  day  time, 
“as  often  as  they  shall  think  fit.” 
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In  1808  another  Act  was  passed,  (48  Geo.  III.  c.  9G) 
which  was  afterwards  repeatedly  amended,  empowering 
justices  of  the  peace  to  erect  County  Lunatic  Asylums  in 
their  respective  Counties,  solely,  or  in  conjunction  with, 
another  County ; and  to  appoint  a committee  of  visiting 
justices,  in  whom  should  be  vested,  for  the  time  being,  the 
general  management  of  the  said  Asylum. 

The  preamble  to  this  Act  is  most  apropos  to  the 
present  inquiry.  It  states  that  “whereas  the  practice  of 
confining  such  lunatics  and  other  insane  persons,  as  are 
chargeable  to  their  respective  parishes,  in  gaols,  houses  of 
correction,  poor-houses,  and  houses  of  industry,  is  highly 
dangerous  and  inconvenient,”  that  it  had  therefore  become 
necessary  to  remedy  the  evil.  It  will  be  shewn,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  observations,  that  the  danger  and 
inconvenience  complained  of  in  1808  still  exist,  though, 
perhaps,  in  a mitigated  degree ; and  notwithstanding  the 
above-mentioned  act  was  repealed  in  1828,  and  another 
act  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  4*0)  passed  with  more  extended  powers, 
yet  its  provisions  have  never  been  thoroughly  carried  out, 
and  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  for  persons  of  unsound 
mind.  The  great  defect  of  the  last-mentioned  act,  which 
is  framed  solely  for  the  better  care  and  protection  of  the 
insane  pauper,  consists  in  its  not  rendering  it  imperative  on 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  scpei'ately,  or  in  conjunction  with 
another  County,  to  make  ample  provision  in  their  respec- 
tive Counties  for  their  insane  poor,  as  they  are  otherwise 
fully  empowered  to  do  by  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  parliamentary  returns  of  pauper-lunatics  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  made  in  the  year  1837,  shew  that  there 
were  then  in  all  13,6G7  paupers  of  unsound  mind  charge- 
able to  tit  ir  respective  parishes.  Of  these  4,271  were 
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confined  in  public  and  private  Asylums,  whilst  the  remaining 
9,396  were  “ under  the  care  and  management  of  the  guard- 
ians of  the  poor,  and  were  maintained  as  in-door  and  out-door 
paupers.”  This  is  an  appalling  return,  and  gives  an  average 
of  very  nearly  one  pauper-lunatic  to  every  thousand  of  the 
whole  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1831  ; and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  similar  returns  would  now  shew  an 
increased  relative  proportion. 

Thirty-five  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  passing  of 
the  Act  48  Geo.  III.  c.  96,  empowering  justices  of  the 
peace  to  erect  County  Asylums  ; and  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  of  such  institutions  have  become  daily  more 
apparent,  and  their  utility  universally  acknowledged,  yet 
by  the  following  table  it  appears  that  the  privileges  granted 
by  this  act  have  been  only  very  slenderly  embraced. 


According  to  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  fifteen  Coun- 
ties in  England,  inclusive  of  the  West  riding  of  Yorkshire, 
embracing  a population  of  8,683,518  persons,  are  provided 
with  Asylums  for  their  insane  poor,  whilst  the  remaining 
Counties,  including  Wales  and  the  Channel  Islands,  with  a 
population  of  7,347,390  persons,  are  totally  without  any 
such  public  provision.  The  Counties  of  Oxford,  Shropshire, 
Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire,  are  all,  however,  at  this 
time  contemplating  taking  advantage  of  the  County  Asylum 
Act ; and  in  some  of  them  the  Asylums  are  already  in  course 
of  erection.  It  also  appears  that  many  of  the  existing  Coun- 
ty Asylums  are  too  small  for  the  wants  of  their  respective 
Counties.  In  Middlesex  there  are  no  less  than  52 4 pauper- 
lunatics  in  workhouses,  in  other  Asylums,  or  boarded  out. 
Dorsetshire  Asylum  is  quite  full,  with  117  patients  simi- 
larly situated.  Nottingham  is  so  deplorably  in  want  of 
further  accommodation,  that  the  medical  officer  of  that  insti- 
tution is  frequently  under  the  necessity  of  discharging  harm- 
less and  incurable  patients,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
more  active  cases ; whilst  Lancashire  is  proportionably 
worse  off  than  even  Middlesex. 

The  Counties,  at  present  having  Asylums,  are  much 
imposed  on  by  the  number  of  insane  vagrants  they  are  call- 
ed upon  to  support  and  maintain,  a burden  for  which  it  may 
be  difficult  to  suggest  an  adequate  remedy ; although  great 
relief  would  be  obtained,  providing  there  was  any  power  to 
transmit  Scotch  and  Irish  insane  vagrants  to  their  respec- 
tive parishes,  when  ascertained,  as  in  England;  or  to  render 
such  parishes  liable  for  the  ordinary  charges  of  maintenance 
necessarily  incurred  by  such  vagrants,  during  their  stay  in 
the  Asylum.*  Desirable  as  it  may  be,  however,  to  pass 

* There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  many  insane  persons  are  pur- 
posely turned  adrift,  by  their  relatives  and  others,  at  Liverpool,  with  a 
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paupers  to  their  respective  parishes  when  sucli  can  he  as- 
certained, it  is  not  unattended  with  disadvantages  in  the 
case  of  insane  paupers,  inasmuch  as  the  parish  authorities 
in  England,  from  motives  of  economy,  frequently  apply  to 
have  a patient,  belonging  or  chargeable  to  them,  removed; 
an  application  which  must  he  attended  to,  providing  it  can 
be  certified  that  the  patient  is  in  a fit  state  to  he  removed. 
He  is  then  generally  consigned  to  a workhouse,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Asylum  from  whence  taken, 
or  placed  in  some  other  similar  establishment ; thus  expos- 
ing the  patient  to  the  risk  of  having  his  disease  permanently 
confirmed  by  neglect  or  mismanagement.  Most  of  the 
County  Asylums,  although  professing  only  to  accommo- 
date their  own  paupers,  have  always  a certain  number  of 
patients  chargeable  to  other  Counties.  This  arises  from 
parties  residing  in  the  County  at  the  time  they  are  attacked 
with  insanity,  being  in  the  first  instance  transmitted  to  the 
Asylum;  and  it  is  only  on  investigation  afterwards  that 
their  settlement  is  found  to  be  in  another  County. 

Criminal  lunatics  are  not  fit  and  proper  objects  for 
County  Asylums : yet  we  find  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  no  less  than  seventy-one  such  patients  confined  in 
our  public  institutions,  independently  of  eighty-five  in 
Betlilem  Hospital ; besides  what  may  be  confined  in  gaols 
and  private  Asylums.  The  evils  arising  from  this  source 
are  many  and  obvious.  Hospitals,  simply  built  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  insane,  are  not  constructed  with  a view  to 
such  security  as  is  advisable  and  necessary  for  the  proper 
charge  of  criminals ; hence  a great  additional  responsibility 
and  anxiety  is  imposed  on  the  superintendent  of  such  in- 

confident  hope  that  they  will  thus  he  provided  for  at  the  Count}'  expense. 
1 lie  ready  communication  this  sen-port  has  with  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
wales,  renders  it  a matter  of  no  great  difficulty  for  any  party  to  get  rid, 
m this  way,  of  a troublesome  and  expensive  encumbrance. 
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stitutious:  and  although  it  might  be  perfectly  justifiable  to 
place  all  criminal  lunatics  under  mechanical  restraint,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  that  “safe  custody”  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  requires,  yet  such  a system  could  not 
but  have  an  injurious  and  baneful  effect  upon  the  pauper 
patients,  to  whom  a more  humane  mode  of  treatment  is  now 
generally  adopted.  They  are  too,  in  general,  persons  of 
most  abandoned  and  profligate  habits,  whose  insanity,  in 
many  instances,  may  admit  of  some  doubt;  rendering  them 
still  more  unfit  inmates  of  a public  Asylum,  whilst  brawls 
of  the  most  painful  and  injurious  character,  not  unfrequent- 
ly  arise,  from  such  parties  being  taunted  with  their  crimes 
by  the  pauper  patients,  when  under  temporary  excite- 
ment. But  the  strongest  and  most  legitimate  objection  to 
the  admission  of  criminal  lunatics  to  County  Asylums  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  all  such  hospitals  are  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  reception  of  insane  paupers,  and  paupers 
alone : and  as  pauperism  is  not  a crime,  it  is  as  cruel  and 
inhumane  forcibly  to  associate  them  with  criminals,  as  it 
would  be  to  send  “ time  prisoners”  to  a parish  workhouse. 

If  the  gaols  of  this  Country  do  not  afford  adequate  ac- 
commodation for  the  care  and  treatment  of  criminal  luna- 
tics, it  is  surely  no  reason  why  County  Asylums  are  to  be 
burdened  with  such  patients.  If  it  is  undesirable  or  im- 
practicable to  keep  criminal  lunatics  in  gaols,  the  most 
satisfactory  and  efficient  mode  of  surmounting  the  difficul- 
ty appears  to  be  to  erect  Asylums  for  the  exclusive  care 
and  treatment  of  all  such  patients. 

It  has  already  been  shewn  that  according  to  the  Par- 
liamentary returns  of  1837,  no  less  a number  than  9,39(» 
pauper  lunatics  in  this  country  arc  placed  in  workhouses  or 
boarded  out,  under  the  immediate  care  and  protection  of 
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the  parish  officers,  whose  only  anxiety,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is 
to  provide  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  to  these  unfortu- 
nate beings,  at  the  least  possible  expense,  regardless  alike 
of  their  eventual  restoration  to  health  and  every  other  con- 
sideration. The  writer  would  maintain,  as  he  has  done 
before,*  “that  all  lunatics  ought  to  be  under  the  special 
care  and  protection  of  the  Government ; and  for  this  end 
every  department  of  the  country  should  be  provided  with 
suitable  accommodation  for  the  reception  of  insane  persons, 
to  which  place  alone  ought  lunatics  to  be  consigned ; where 
from  circumstances  proper  provision  cannot  be  afforded  by 
their  own  immediate  friends.  The  impropriety  and  inhu- 
manity of  committing  such  parties  to  the  care  of  the  paro- 
chial authorities  is  but  too  evident.  According  to  the 
existing  poor-law,  little  or  no  responsibility  -unfortunately 
attaches  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor ; and  the  weak-mind- 
ed pauper,  under  the  plea  of  not  being  dangerous,  and  for 
a miserable  economy,  is  frequently  consigned  to  the  lunatic 
ward  of  an  union  workhouse,  or  farmed  out  to  some  needy 
neighbour  at  a few  shillings  per  week.  Generally  speak- 
ing, all  pauper-lunatics  have  undergone  their  first  medicinal 
treatment  in  a poor-house,  and  are  only  forwarded  to  the 
County  Asylum  (where  there  is  one)  after  protracted 
courses  of  blistering,  bleeding,  purging,  and  cruel  mechan- 
ical coercion  have  failed  in  their  desired  effects.  Many  of 
the  reports,  issued  by  medical  men  attached  to  County 
Asylums,  loudly  complain  of  this  system,  and  the  amount 
of  mortality  in  these  establishments  is  materially  increased 
by  the  deaths  which  frequently  ensue  among  such  patients 
shortly  after  admission. 

The  law  provides  that  lunatics  and  idiots,  who  are  not 

I idc  “Notes  from  the  Diary  of  a Physician  to  a County  Lunatic 
Asylum.”  Lancet,  April  16th,  1842. 
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dangerous,  shall  be  fit  inmates  of  a workhouse ; but  it  does 
not  define  how  the  harmlessness  of  the  patient  is  to  he  as- 
certained, or  who  shall  be  empowered  to  certify  that  he  is 
not  dangerous.  Thousands  are  ready  to  bear  witness  that 
the  village  idiot  is  a very  harmless  creature;  hut  stand 
aghast  when  he  brandishes  a fork,  or  hurls  a stone  among 
a crowd  of  children,  who  have  been  subjecting  him  to  every 
species  of  school-boy  annoyance.  Would  this  poor  crea- 
ture meet  with  more  humane  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
ignorant  inmates  of  a parish  workhouse  ? Does  not  the  very 
deprivation  of  reason,  where  the  animal  powers  are  vigorous, 
render  all  such  parties  more  or  less  dangerous  1 Who,  then, 
shall  say  that  any  insane  or  idiotic  person,  not  absolutely 
fatuous  or  paralytic,  is  not  dangerous  ?”  But  if  harmless 
lunatics  or  idiots  are  still  to  be  looked  on  as  fit  inmates  of 
a workhouse,  surely  it  would  he  more  humane  that  they 
should  first  of  all  be  placed  in  some  hospital  for  the  insane, 
and  only  removed  from  thence  on  obtaining  the  certificate 
of  the  superintending  medical  officers  that  they  are  not 
dangerous.  It  is  intolerable  that  a patient  shall,  in  the 
first  instance,  when  so  much  may  frequently  be  effected  by 
proper  remedial  treatment,  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  the 
managers  of  a workhouse,  who  shall  be  authorized  to  keep 
him  in  safe  custody  until  they  shall  be  enabled  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  the  extent  and  character  of  his  insanity. 

Frightful  outrages  frequently  occur  in  workhouses, 
even  to  murder,  in  which  the  insane  inmates  have  taken 
a prominent  part.  The  Rev.  H.  Curwen  states,*  “ that  not 
long  ago  a lunatic  cut  off  the  head  of  her  child,  in  Mary- 
port  workhouse.”  This  poor  woman’s  insanity  had,  doubtless, 
been  of  such  a description  as  to  induce  the  poor-house  au- 


* Vide  Carlisle  Journal,  July  2nd,  1812. 
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thorities  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that,  previously  to  this 
act,  she  was  not  dangerous. 

An  inquest  was  lately  held  in  one  of  the  workhouses  of 
the  Carlisle  union,  on  the  body  of  an  infant  which  was 
found  dead  in  bed, — overlaid  by  its  mother,  who  is  an 
idiot,  and  unmarried,  and  who  had  had  an  illegitimate  child 
before.  Independently  of  the  harmlessness  of  this  poor 
creature,  is  it  fit  and  proper  that  she,  or  others  similarly 
afflicted,  should  be  exposed  to  the  possibility  of  such  occur- 
rences, by  being  consigned  to  a parish  workhouse  ? 

A medical  friend  who  has  kindly  assisted  in  promoting 
the  views  here  advocated,  writes,  that  he  had  the  curiosity, 
a few  months  ago,  to  look  into  a workhouse  in  his  part  of 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  these  matters 
were  managed.  There  was  one  person  whom  he  remem- 
bered as  a boy,  and  who  particularly  attracted  his  attention. 
He  had  been  a soldier,  had  been  discharged  with  a short 
pension,  returned  home,  and  was  following  some  kind  of 
ordinary  labour  when  he  became  insane.  His  pension 
ceasing  very  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  his  attack, 
and  his  friends  not  being  able  to  maintain  him  at  their  own 
expense,  he  was  sent  to  the  workhouse.  He  enquired  of 
the  master  whether  he  was  ever  subject  to  paroxysms  of 
excitement,  and  was  told,  that  at  first  he  was  frequently 
apt  to  be  very  lively,  and  was  often  so  unreasonably  boister- 
ous in  his  mirth,  as  to  disturb  the  whole  house  by  singing, 
shouting,  and  dancing,  at  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
On  asking  how  he  had  been  cured  of  this  propensity,  the  mas- 
ter shelved  his  own  brawny  fist,  and  remarked  with  the  air  ol  a 
person  who  was  certainly  not  conscious  of  having  overstep- 
ped his  duty,  that,  unless  he  had  taken  good  care  to  give  him 
“ a precious  lathering"  with  that  as  often  as  ever  he  caught 


liian  at  his  antics,  lie  would  still  have  been  as  troublesome 
as  ever.  His  stout-lianded  superintendent  was  glad  to 
think  that  he  was  getting  to  require  much  less  attention 
than  formerly.  He  had  become  comparatively  quiet,  and 
in  fact  was  growing,  as  the  master  said,  “rather  stupid  upon 
the  whole  !”  Comment  here  would  be  misplaced ; but  it 
forcibly  occurs  that  if  such  means  are  even  yet  adopted  in 
poor-houses,  this  is  perhaps  not  a solitary  instance  of  a 
lunatic  being  rendered  harmless  by  such  a mode  of  coercion. 

Appalling  as  the  return  of  1837  is,  as  regards  the 
number  of  insane  poor,  yet  it  only  professes  to  be  a return 
of  those  actually  chargeable  and  on  the  poor’s  books ; whilst 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  a very  large  number  of  persons 
of  unsound  mind,  in  a state  of  great  poverty,  if  not  in 
an  absolute  state  of  destitution,  and  who  may  have  since 
become  paupers,  are  altogether  excluded  from  the  return. 
Taking  it  for  granted,  however,  that  this  return  is  in  every 
respect  correct,  and  that  there  are  at  this  time  in  the  work- 
houses  and  otherwise  supported  by  the  poor  rates,  9,396 
pauper  lunatics,  exclusive  of  those  in  Asylums,  the  public 
have  a right  to  know  what  care  is  taken  of  them, — what 
their  condition, — what  remedial  means  have  been  adopted 
to  ameliorate  their  sufferings, — what  the  per  centage  of 
deaths  and  cures,  and  whether  they  are  subjected  to  any 
moral  treatment  under  the  direction  of  competent  parties. 
This  information  could  easily  be  supplied  by  the  poor-law 
Commissioners,  as  doubtless  the  returns  made  in  conformity 
with  5 & 6 Victoria,  c.  57,  will  be  upon  the  whole  more 
accurate  than  those  made  by  the  Overseers  under  9 Geo. 
IV.  c.  40,  s.  36:  and  yet,  throughout  the  voluminous 
reports  issued  by  these  gentlemen,  no  comprehensive  or 
satisfactory  information  on  this  point  is  to  be  obtained. 
It  is  the  more  imperatively  required,  inasmuch  as  the  poor- 
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law  Commissioners  sanction  the  commitment  of  all  cases  of 
insanity,  not  considered  by  the  guardians  or  their  officers 
as  dangerous,  to  the  Workhouse,  in  accordance  with  a 
liberal  construction  of  the  4*5th  clause  of  the  new  Poor-law 
amendment  act.  Hence  the  parochial  authorities  may  feel 
themselves  justified  in  locking  up  their  insane  poor  as  long 
as  they  please ; nay,  they  are  thus  actually  empowered  to 
convert  every  workhouse  in  the  kingdom  into  a Lunatic 
Asylum,  subject  to  no  forensic  control,  hut  being  directly 
under  their  sole  management.  This  is  an  arbitrary  power 
which  ought  only  to  he  exercised  with  extreme  caution,  if 
exercised  at  all,  otherwise  the  guardians  will  ever  he  open 
to  the  suspicion  that,  as  rate  payers,  it  is  their  interest  to 
maintain  the  lunatics  under  them  charge  at  the  lowest 
possible  rate,  regardless  of  purer  and  better  considerations. 
Another  and  a serious  evil  arises  from  such  a construction 
of  this  clause,  and  that  is,  that  thereby  a number  of  cases 
of  insanity  are  at  once  committed  to  the  workhouse ; and 
although  considered  harmless,  are  nevertheless  perfectly 
curable : and  hence,  by  neglect,  their  disease  becomes  con- 
firmed, entailing  a permanent  expense  on  the  parish  where 
economy  was  only  contemplated.  It  is  a grevious  error  to 
suppose  that  only  such  cases  as  are  in  general  considered 
dangerous  are  curable  ; and  yet  this  appears  to  he  the 
principle  on  which  the  parish  officers  act, — choosing  to 
send  epileptic  and  unmanageable  patients  to  an  Asylum, 
rather  than  cases  calculated  to  be  benefitted  by  remedial 
means. 

The  medical  officers  of  the  Nottingham  Asylum  have 
recorded  it  as  their  opinion  that  “ this  clause  in  the  Poor- 
law  Act  requires  correction  ; as,  independent  of  the  loss  of 
life  which  it  must  entail,  it  deprives  the  harmless  insane 
pauper  of  the  advantage  of  medical  treatment  in  an  Asylum 
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until  it  becomes  too  late,  and,  in  the  meantime,  confines 
him  in  very  inappropriate  accommodation  under  the  title  of 
‘Lunatic  Wards,’  without  suitable  attendants;  and  should 
the  workhouse  not  be  provided  with  these  miserable  substi- 
tutes for  an  Asylum,  the  same  pauper  is  condemned  to  have 
for  his  associate  some  slavering  idiot,  epileptic  or  insane 
patient,  who,  though  apparently  harmless,  may,  on  the 
supervention  of  a sudden  paroxysm  of  mania,  deprive  him 
of  life ; instances  of  which  are  not  wanting.” 

It  is  true  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  about  a 
year  ago,  issued  a letter  of  instructions  to  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, containing  the  following  important  passage.  “ From 
the  express  prohibition  of  the  detention  of  dangerous 
persons  of  unsound  mind  in  a workhouse,  contained  in  the 
45th  section  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  coupled 
with  the  prevalent  practice  of  keeping  insane  persons  in 
workhouses,  before  the  passing  of  the  said  Act,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  persons  of  unsound  mind,  not  being  dangerous, 
may  be  legally  kept  in  a workhouse.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  with  lunatics  the  first  object  ought  to  be 
their  cure,  by  means  of  proper  medical  treatment.  This 
can  only  be  obtained  in  a well-regulated  Asylum  ; and 
therefore  the  detention  of  any  curable  lunatic  in  a work- 
house  is  highly  objectionable  on  the  score  both  of  humanity 
and  economy.  The  Commissioners,  indeed,  believe  that 
most  of  the  persons  of  unsound  mind,  detained  in  work- 
houses,  are  incurable  harmless  idiots.  But  although  the 
detention  of  persons  of  this  description  in  a workhouse, 
does  not  appear  to  be  liable  to  objection  on  the  ground  of 
illegality,  or  of  defective  medical  treatment,  they  neverthe- 
less think  that  the  practice  is  often  attended  with  serious 
inconveniences,  and  they  are  desirous  of  impressing  upon 
the  guardians  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  caution  and 
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vigilance  in  the  management  of  any  persons  of  this  class 
who  may  be  in  the  workhouse.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Commissioners  are  aware  that  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  the  provisions  of  the  County  Asylum  Act  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  as  well  as  the  present  state  of  the  law  in 
other  respects,  produces  great  difficulties  in  the  treatment 
of  the  insane  poor  by  the  guardians.”  Here  then  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners  put  it  forth  as  their  conviction,  that  for 
the  insane,  “proper  medical  treatment  can  only  be  obtained 
in  a well-regulated  Asylum,”  whilst  they  very  justly  protect 
themselves  from  censure,  by  reflecting  on  “the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  County  Asylum  Act 
have  been  carried  into  effect.” 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  more  in  detail  this  system 
of  confining  lunatics  in  workhouses,  and  ascertaining  to 
what  extent  the  guardians  have  attended  to  the  judicious 
instructions  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  the  annexed 
table  lias  been  prepared,  and  although  drawn  up  from  the 
returns  made  in  conformity  with  5th  & 6th  Vict.  c.  57, 
yet  it  doubtless  contains  some  inaccuracies,  and  is  far  from 
shewing  the  whole  number  of  lunatics  actually  chargeable 
to  the  County.  For  instance,  the  Lancaster  County  Asylum 
has,  at  any  given  time  within  the  extreme  dates  of  the 
return,  contained  more  pauper  patients  chargeable  to  their 
respective  parishes  within  the  County  than  is  shewn  by  the 
return.  This  may  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  by 
an  unjustifiable  practice  on  the  part  of  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  or  other  parochial  officers,  who,  in  their  anxiety  to 
economize,  resort  to  most  extraordinary  expedients  to  pre- 
vent lunatics  becoming  chargeable  to  the  parish ; and  in 
many  instances  carry  their  regard  for  economy  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  assume  all  the  appearance  of  a fraud  upon  the 
County.  For  example  : the  son  of  a mechanic  in  indigent 
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circumstances,  or  of  a poor  farmer,  becomes  insane  ; — most 
strenuous  and  laudable  exertions  are  made  by  his  friends  to 
maintain  and  provide  for  him  at  home,  but  after  a long 
and  ineffectual  struggle,  and  after  their  means  are  well 
nigh  exhausted  in  the  attempt,  it  becomes  but  too  apparent 
that  he  must  be  sent  to  an  Asylum.  They  now  ascertain 
that  they  are  too  poor  to  place  him  there  at  their  own 
proper  cost,  and  as  a last  resource  they  are  driven  to  apply 
for  parish  relief.  It  is  at  this  point  where  the  dexterity 
and  finesse  of  the  relieving  officer  prove  an  overmatch  for 
the  applicant.  He  is,  perhaps,  told  that  the  parish  cannot 
take  charge  of  his  insane  child,  unless  he  and  his  family 
consent  to  go  to  the  workhouse ; — that  it  would  be  illegal 
and  subversive  of  all  rule  to  afford  any  out-door  relief  in 
such  a case,  in  aid  of  providing  a permament  shelter  in  an 
independent  Asylum  ; the  whole  resulting  in  an  overture, 
to  the  effect,  that  if  the  applicant  or  his  friends  can  raise 
six  or  seven  shillings  per  week,  or  whatever  the  charge  may 
be  at  the  County  Asylum,  the  lunatic  shall  then  assume 
the  character,  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Asylum  as  a 
pauper  patient,  with  an  undertaking  that  the  weekly  charge 
shall  be  regularly  paid  over  by  the  lunatic’s  friends  to  the 
parish  officers.  Instances  of  this  kind  frequently  occur; 
but  perhaps  the  practice  prevails  more  commonly  still 
among  parties  in  more  independent  circumstances  than  is 
here  assumed,  and  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  all  such 
cases  are  not  returned  as  pauper  lunatics.  And  in  the 
return  for  Liverpool,  made  in  July  last,  it  was  asserted  that 
all  their  lunatics  were  in  the  County  Asylum,  and  that 
they  had  none  in  their  workhouse  nor  boarded  out ; whilst 
in  the  investigation  into  the  management  of  their  poor- 
house  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  it  appeared, 
not  only  that  there  were  persons  of  unsound  mind  in  that 
ill-conducted  establishment,  but  that  there  were  wards 
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peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  insane  ; and  that  Mr.  Clem- 
ents, the  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner,  after  minutely 
inspecting  the  whole  of  the  poor-house,  had  promised  that 
all  the  lunatics  should  be  removed  from  the  house.  And, 
in  accordance  with  this  promise,  “ some  of  them  had  gone 
to  Lancaster,  and  others  to  the  Liverpool  Asylum,  zvhere 
they  ought  to  have  gone  long  before."* 

The  County  of  Lancaster  has  been  selected,  chiefly, 
because  it  is  provided  with  a County  Asylum,  and  thereby 
readily  affording  a comparative  view  of  the  disposal  of  its 
insane  poor  ; consequently  it  may  be  presumed  that  it 
presents  a much  more  favourable  view  of  the  relative  num- 
ber of  pauper  lunatics  in  workhouses,  than  in  a County 
where  there  is  no  Asylum. 


* Vide  Times,  March  14th,  1843. 


Annual  return  of  Pauper-Lunatics  and  Idiots  for  Lancashire,  in  conformity  with 

5 & G Vict.  e.  57. 


UNION. 

Date 

1842. 

Number  of 
Lunatics. 

In  County 
Asylum. 

In  Union 
Workhouse. 

Boarded 

Out. 

Residing 

with 

Friends 

Dirty  habit; 
but  not  in 
an  Asylum. 

Name  of 
Officer 
Signing 
Return. 

Manchester. 

Oct.  2G 

Ill 

79 

24 

4 

4 

7 

N.  Gardiner. 

Fvlde 

Dec.  12 

7 

5 

2 

R.  Thompson. 
W.  Cleaver. 

West  Derby. 

Aug.  15 

20 

20 

Bury 

Oct.  5 

68 

14 

41 

2 

11 

6 

W.  Woodcock 

1 Bolton. . . . 

Aug.  15 

56 

19 

29 

8 

3 

J.Woodhouse 

2 Chorlton. . . 

Aug.  30 

22 

19 

1 

2 

Not  Signed. 

Prcscot 

Dec.  28 

G2 

11 

33 

1 

17 

G 

J.  ITeyes. 

Preston 

Aug.  23 

40 

9 

22 

1 

8 

10 

J.  Thackeray. 

Stockport.  . . 

Aug. 

10 

4 

4 

2 

H.  Coppall. 

Garstang.  . . 

Aug.  15 

22 

9 

6 

2 

5 

R.  Bell. 

Lancaster.  . . 

Aug.  1 9 

19 

11 

3 

2 

3 

1 

S.  Simpson. 

Todmorden. 

Sept.  9 

3 

1 

2 

J.  Starfs field. 

Burnley 

Aug.  25 

52 

9 

27 

16 

4 

R.  Shaw. 

Haslingdcn. 

Aug.  29 

18 

13 

1 

3 

1 

II.  lung. 

Leigh 

Aug.  25 

7 

2 

5 

J.  Smith. 

Ormskirk.  . . 

Aug.  29 

16 

11 

2 

. . 

2 

2 

L.  Wright. 

Chorley 

Aug.  15 

51 

12 

25 

14 

6 

E.  Stanton. 

Wigan 

Sept.  1G 

37 

5 

19 

13 

3 

II.  Gaskell. 

Salford.  . . . 

Aug.  24 

28 

19 

5 

4 

4 

J.  Hope. 

Rochdale.  . . 

Aug.  31 

38 

14 

20 

3 

1 

W.  Roberts. 

Blackburn.  . . 

Aug.  15 

53 

9 

44 

JEllingtliorpe 

Warrington. 

Aug.  25 

35 

10 

10 

15 

1 

J.  Wagstaff. 

Clitheroe. 

Sept.  1 

8 

2 

4 

1 

1 

J.  Wilkinson. 

U1  vers  tone. . . 

Aug.  1 G 

43 

14 

14 

15 

John  Sykes. 

•Ilalton 

July.  6 

13 

5 

G 

2 

E.  Gardner. 

•Liverpool. 

July.  9 

111 

111 

E.  Gray. 

•Oldham.  . . 

Fcbl8,43 

8 

6 

1 

1 

J.  Hall  well. 

•Ashton  un- 
der Lyne.  . . 

Febl8,43 

16 

8 

7 

1 

E.  Turner. 

*8  Townships 
not  in  Union 

Mar  1,43 

1 

1 

R.  Wilcock. 

Total. 

974 

450 

350 

21 

153 

63  I 

1 Three  Idiots  in  one  family  belonging  to  this  Union,— living  with  their  friends 

at  Is.  Gd.  per  week  each.  . , . TT  . , , 

2 All  the  Patients  in  the  Asylum  belonging  to  this  Union,  are  returned  as 

dangerous.  ...  „ , , . , 

* The  returns  from  the  Unions  with  the  Astcnsk  prefixed  were  obtained 

privately,  and  not  from  the  public  return. 
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A cursory  glance  at  this  table  shews  at  once  how  very 
arbitrarily  parochial  officers  dispose  of  their  insane  poor. 
Whilst  one  Union  sends  nineteen  lunatics  out  of  twenty- 
two  (all  returned  as  dangerous,)  to  the  County  Asylum, 
another  only  sends  eleven  out  of  sixty-two ; and  whilst  two 
profess  to  send  all  their  lunatics  to  the  Asylum,  another 
does  not  send  any. 

How  are  such  discrepancies  to  he  reconciled  ? Upon 
what  principle  is  it  that  the  Union  of  Blackburn  shall 
confine  forty-four  lunatics  in  their  workhouse,  out  of  fifty- 
three,  the  whole  number  returned  ? It  cannot  be  that  the 
insane  in  densely  crowded  manufacturing  districts  are  less 
dangerous  than  elsewhere,  otherwise  Manchester  would  not 
consign  so  large  a proportion  of  her  lunatics  to  the  County 
Asylum.  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  vast  and  arbi- 
trary power  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  parish  authorities, 
who,  in  their  whim  and  caprice,  according  to  the  heavier  or 
fighter  pressure  on  the  parochial  rates,  and  without  any 
regard  to  the  condition  or  state  of  mind  of  the  lunatic,  are 
enabled  to  dispose  of  their  insane  poor  as  they  please. 
This  circumstance  alone,  without  any  other  consideration 
whatever,  is  a strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of 
placing  all  such  parties,  so  soon  as  their  insanity  shall  be 
certified,  under  the  control  of  the  magistracy,  and  making 
them  chargeable  to  the  County  at  large,  instead  of  to  their 
respective  parishes. 

The  Metropolitan  Commissioners,  recently  instructed  by 
government  to  visit  all  public  and  licensed  Asylums,  have 
no  instructions  to  visit  lunatics  who  are  not  in  Asylums : 
and  the  statute  5 Sc  G Vict.  c.  87,  after  making  provision 
lor  these  Commissioners  visiting:  licensed  houses  twice  a 
year,  by  section  1 1 enacts,  “ that  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
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missioners  when  so  visiting  sucli  licensed  houses,  shall  also 
in  like  manner  enquire  into  and  state  the  condition  as  well 
mental  as  bodily  of  the  pauper  patients  (if  any)  when  first 
received  into  such  last-mentioned  house  ; and  whether  the 
condition  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  or  impede  the  ulti- 
mate recovery,  either  mental  or  bodily,  of  such  patients ; 
and  also  as  to  the  dietary  of  the  pauper  patients  in  every 
such  house whilst  no  such  powers  are  granted  to  visit  and 
report  on  the  “ state  and  condition,  as  well  mental  as  bodily, 
of  the  pauper  patients”  confined  in  workhouses  or  boarded 
out. 


But  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  to  exercise  a vigi- 
lant surveillance  over  those  wholly  unprovided  for,  and 
unprotected  by,  the  watchful  code  of  a well-regulated 
Asylum.  There  are  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  persons 
of  unsound  mind  in  this  County  maintained  in  workhouses 
or  boarded  out;  of  whom,  fifty-three  are  returned  as  of 
dirty  habits,  and  yet  no  parliamentary  consideration  is  ex- 
tended to  them.  Is  it  to  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  they 
are  better  tended  and  more  humanely  treated  in  workhouses 
than  in  an  Asylum  expressly  built  for  their  accommodation 
and  cure  ? Is  the  kindness  of  heart  and  moral  fitness  of 
relieving  officers  and  governors  of  workhouses  so  notorious 
as  altogether  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  other  inspec- 
tion ? Or  are  we  called  upon  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
workhouses,  containing  thirty  and  forty  insane  paupers  or 
upwards,  without  any  ward  peculiarly  set  apart  for  lunatics, 
and  in  many  instances  even  without  the  daily  visit  of  a 
medical  man,  are  so  well  disciplined,  that  in  such  places  all 
the  necessary  care,  supervision,  and  remedial  treatment, 
(for  these  after  all  are  the  main  points,)  are  exercised 
towards  this  unfortunate  class  of  beings  which  their  infir- 
mities imperatively  demand  ? 
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A reference  to  the  above  table  will  shew  that  out  of  the 
tifty-six  lunatics  belonging  to  the  Bolton  Union  there  are 
only  nineteen  in  the  County  Asylum;  whilst  there  are 
twenty-nine  in  the  Union  workhouse  and  eight  residing 
with  friends  at  a weekly  allowance,  three  of  whom  are 
idiots  belonging  to  one  family.  Now  this  workhouse  has 
no  wards  specially  set  apart  for  persons  of  unsound  mind, 
is  only  under  ordinary  circumstances  visited  by  the  medical 
officer  three  times  a week,  and  it  is  in  this  very  house 
where  a poor  woman  was  recently  removed  to  the  dead 
house  previous  to  death,  by  a drunken  nurse  who  was 
employed  at  five  shillings  a week  to  attend  the  sick.  On 
an  enquiry  being  instituted  it  was  found  that  this  establish- 
ment was  so  overcrowded,  that  in  one  bed-room,  containing 
four  beds,  no  less  than  sixteen  persons  were  huddled 
together  to  sleep.  Is  this  then  a proper  place  for  twenty- 
nine  lunatics  to  be  confined  ? Is  it  in  an  institution  of  this 
kind  that  the  requirements  of  a diseased  mind  are  to  be 
tended  ? Or  is  it  here  that  the  filthy  habits  of  the  idiot 
are  to  be  corrected  ? 

Whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  work- 
houses  generally,  and  however  great  the  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  them,  yet  it  is  altogether  incredible  that 
lunatics  or  idiots  can  be  properly  tended  and  treated  in  a 
miserable  cottage,  at  a payment  of  two  or  three  shillings 
per  week,  including  board,  lodging,  arid  clothing.  “ Under 
such  a system  atrocities  of  the  blackest  character  are 
trcqucntly  committed,  and  the  daily  papers  furnish  in- 
numerable instances  of  the  remorseless  cruelties  to  which 
they  are  not  unfrequcntly  subjected.  Take,  for  example,  a 
case  reported  in  the  Times  about  twelve  or  fifteen  months 
ago,  of  a pauper-lunatic  found  strangled  in  a strait-waiscoat, 
who  had  been  farmed  out  at  five  shillings  per  week.”* 

* Vide  Lancet,  April  10th,  1842. 
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The  two  following  cases  were  kindly  furnished  by  a 
most  active  superintendent  of  a County  Lunatic  Asylum, 
and  serve  to  shew  how  very  inefficient  the  law  is  for  the 
protection  of  the  insane  poor  of  this  Country.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  such  glaring  cases  can  scarcely  now  occur  among 
paupers,  since  the  introduction  of  the  New  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act. 

“A.  B.  a pauper-lunatic,  about  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  From  infancy  he  had  been  of  weak  intellect ; and  as 
his  parents  could  not  afford  to  stay  at  home  to  take  care  of 
him,  and  could  not  pay  any  one  to  do  so  for  them,  he  was, 
for  the  sake  of  security,  shut  up  in  a cupboard  beneath  the 
staircase  of  a country  cottage,  where  were  kept  the  small 
supply  of  coals  and  firewood,  besides  mops,  buckets,  &c. 
The  lad  grew, — but  his  locality  did  not  grow  with  his 
increased  dimensions ; — he  had  eyes  also,  but  there  was  no 
fight  for  him  to  employ  them  by ; — he  was  hungry,  but 
had  nothing  in  the  long  days’  absence  of  his  parents, 
wherewith  to  satisfy  his  appetite.  Years  rolled  on,  and 
tliis  state  of  things  continued  when  the  New  Poor-law 
required  that,  as  a person  chargeable  to  the  parish,  he 
should  be  removed  to  the  workhouse.  lie  was  in  such  a 
loathsome  state  of  filth  that  they  could  not  receive  him 
beyond  an  outhouse,  and  he  was  forwarded  to  the  Asylum 
as  soon  as  possible.  When  brought  to  us  he  appeared, 
from  the  contracted  and  compressed  form  of  his  body,  not 
above  thirty  inches  high,  but  when  gradually  drawn  up 
to  the  erect  posture  he  was  five  feet  nine  inches.  From 
the  nature  of  his  confinement,  his  body  had  become  bent 
upon  his  thighs,  and  these  so  strangely  bent  upon  his  leg-, 
that  the  knees  were  brought  under  the  arm-pits,  and  upon 
his  knees  he  rested  as  upon  crutches.  Occasionally  he  changed 
this  position  for  one  on  which  lie  rested  on  the  sacrum, 
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the  skin  of  which  was  indurated  like  that  of  the  Simia  tribe, 
bringing  his  knees  more  forward,  and  resting  his  chin  upon 
them.  He  was  blind,  not  from  ulceration  or  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  but  from  sheer  disuse : the  organ  appeared  to  have 
dwindled  away,  and  the  eyelids  to  have  closed.  Occasion- 
ally he  would  sit  facing  the  sun  and  open  his  eyelids, 
apparently  in  great  enjoyment,  when  a small  clear  cornea 
was  perceptible ; and  at  these  times  only  would  he  permit 
us  to  see  his  eyes,  or  would  open  his  eyelids.  He  was 
deaf,  or  at  least  inattentive  to  all  sounds ; he  had  no  idea 
of  walking ; making  progression  with  his  knees  placed  under 
his  arm-pits,  and  resting  and  helping  himself  forwards  by 
the  palms  of  his  hands.  His  body  and  face  were  free  from 
hair,  and  he  had  only  a thin  coarse  kind  on  Iris  head,  and 
scarcely  any  eyebrows.  His  appetite  was  depraved, — he 
would  eat  dirt,  grass,  or  any  thing  that  came  in  his  way ; 
and  he  invariably,  if  not  prevented,  ate  his  own  fceces. 
He  died  after  a few  years’  residence  with  us,  but  without 
having  shewn  any  signs  of  improvement. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a woman  nearly  sixty  years 
of  age,  of  naturally  quick  and  intelligent  mind.  She  had 
been  confined  by  restraint  for  nearly  thirty  years,  by  being 
fastened  to  the  bedstead  in  a common  thoroughfare  on  the 
ground-floor  of  a house  in  a country  town.  The  only  means 
she  had  of  changing  her  position  and  relieving  her  con- 
strained posture  was  by  turning  on  either  side.  Stretch 
herself  she  could  not,  as  her  bed,  a species  of  trough,  did 
not  admit  of  her  doing  so.  When  brought  here  she  had 
lost  entirely  the  use  of  her  limbs ; and,  when  placed  on  her 
feet,  had  no  more  power  of  balancing  herself  than  a newly- 
born  child.  Her  knees  and  hip  joints  were  rigidly  fixed,  as 
were  her  shoulders  and  elbows,  her  arms  having  been  con- 
stantly fastened  to  her  sides.  This  case  came  to  us  under 
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similar  circumstances  to  the  last,  and  was  reported  to  be  so 
violent  (with  contracted  limbs  !!)  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  poor- 
house.  She  was  noisy  and  boisterous  it  is  true,  and  no 
wonder,  after  the  cruelties  she  had  endured  ; but  she 
could  not  be  violent,  and  it  required  neither  a stretch  of 
responisbility,  nor  a great  share  of  humanity,  to  remove  all 
fetters  from  her  contracted  body.  By  a proper  course  of 
treatment  this  poor  creature  rapidly  recovered ; but  not 
belonging  to  our  Comity,  she  was  removed  by  the  overseers, 
on  account  of  the  expence,  so  soon  as  they  were  satisfied 
that  she  was  not  dangerous.” 


Pauper-lunatics  have  a special  claim  on  our  sympathy 
and  consideration ; and  whilst  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  them 
from  injuring  themselves,  or  interrupting  the  harmony  and 
well-being  of  society  at  large,  it  is  equally  our  duty  to  take 
care  that  we  make  their  restraint  as  little  burdensome  and 
irksome  as  possible.  However  anxious  we  may  be  to 
ameliorate  their  condition,  it  is  only  in  houses  expressly 
constructed  and  arranged  for  their  management  where  the 
curative  means  can  be  properly  carried  out ; and  wherever 
else  they  may  be  sent  to,  or  from  whatever  motives,  their 
malady  will  only  become  more  hopeless,  and  we  shall  have 
failed  in  discharging  our  duty  towards  them.* 


Besides  the  class  of  pauper-lunatics,  there  are  a vast 
number  of  insane  persons  in  this  country,  whose  incomes, 

* Whilst  engaged  in  writing  these  ohvcrsntions,  the  Poor-law  Com- 
missioners have  issued  an  “official  circular,”  in  which  is  exhibited,  iu 
a tabular  form,  an  account  of  all  the  pauper-lunatics  chargeable  to  the 
589  Unions  under  their  care  in  England  and  Wales.  From  this  table 
it  appears  that  in  England  and  Wales  there  were,  in  the  month  of 
August  last  13,870  insane  persons  chargeable  to  their  respective  parishes 
in  theso  Unions ; 1,158  of  which  belonged  to  Wales,  whilst  the  total  for 
England  and  Wales  is  estimated  at  15,914. 

The  following  abstract  shews  how  the  whole  of  these  insane  paupers 
arc  disposed  of,  and  the  expence  of  maintenance,  but  this  is  nearly  all 
the  information  supplied. 
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by  annuity  or  otherwise,  are  very  limited.*  “ It  is  among 
these  that  in  all  probability  the  greatest  amount  of  misery 
exists,  and  towards  these  the  greatest  cruelties  are  practi- 
sed. The  lunatic,  with  a small  income  of  his  own,  is,  in 


the  first  instance  perhaps,  readily  taken  charge  of  by  some 
near  relative ; every  show  of  humanity  and  kindness  is  ex- 
ercised towards  him ; the  family  doctor  is  consulted ; but  in 
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Houses. 

In  Union 
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We  find  that  in  these  589  Unions  there  are  no  less  than  8,408 
pauper-lunatics  entrusted  to  the  care  and  management  of  the  parochial 
authorities  ; but  we  are  not  informed  to  what  discipline  or  treatment  they 
are  subjected,  what  the  per-centage  of  cures  and  deaths,  nor  in  short  any 
of  that  information  which  alone  could  make  such  a return  valuable  and 
acceptable. 

There  is  one  very  striking  feature  in  tills  return,  whereby  it  appears 
that  these  8,408  pauper-lunatics  are  fed,  clothed,  lodged  and  treated,  at 
an  average  weekly  cost  per  head  of  2s.  9§d.  whilst  the  average  cost  in 
County  Asylums,  is  7s.  11  Id.  If  it  should  be  maintained  that  the 
former  sum  is  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  necessary  requirements  of  the 
lunatic,  then  is  the  County  Asylum’s  charge  preposterously  extrava- 
gant ; if  however,  on  the  contrary,  it  can  be  shewn  that  this  charge  is 
neither  extravagant  nor  exorbitant,  but  that  it  cannot  be  materially 
reduced  without  palpable  injustice  to  the  patient,  then  it  follows,  that 
we  arc  not  discharging  our  duty  to  these  8,408  pauper-lunatics  who  arc 
now  maintained  at  2s.  9 ',d.  per  head,  per  week  ; and  that  for  a paltry  and 
mercenary  consideration’,  we  are  foregoing  the  best  curative  means,  and 
utterly  neglecting  all  those  acts  of  kindness  and  care,  which  by  every  tie 
oi  hiimanity  we  are  bound  to  exercise  towards  this  unhappy  portion  of 
our  fellow-creatures. 

Tliis  abstract  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  quotation  already 
made  from  the  instructional  letter  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
where  they  allude  to  “the  prevalent  practice  of  keeping  insane  persons  in 
workhouses,  before  the  passing  of  the  said  act;”  inasmuch  as  their 
circular  shews  that  the  number  of  insane  persons  so  confined  is  not 
diminished,  and  where  they  speak  of  “ the  detention  of  any  curable  lunatic 
m a workhouse  as  highly  objectionable,”  whilst  they  state  that  they 
“ believe  that  most  of  the  persons  of  unsound  mind,  detained  in  work- 
houses,  are  incurable  harmless  idiots.” 

It  would  be  a reflection  on  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  to  doubt, 
that  with  such  authentic  information  as  they  now  possess  on  tliis  subject, 
they  will  lose  any  time  in  accurately  ascertaining  what  proportion  of 
these  8,408  patients  are  “incurable  harmless  idiots,”  and  to  how  many 
there  yet  remains  a probability  of  cure. 

* Vide  Lancet,  April  lGth,  1812. 
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spite  of  ‘all  that  science  can  suggest,’  the  patient  exhibits 
no  sign  of  improvement.  Time  wears  on,  and  the  doctor 
is  dismissed.  Physic  is  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  worth- 
less ; but  not  so  the  strait-waistcoat,  the  muffs,  straps, 
and  leg-locks, — they  are  still  found  to  be  valuable  aux- 
iliaries, and  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The  patient  now 
becomes  a troublesome  and  irksome  inmate  of  the  house ; 
he  disturbs  the  whole  family  by  his  incessant  noise ; the 
noisome  effluvia  from  his  room  pervades  the  dwelling 
throughout ; grumbling  and  discontent  are  the  order  of 
the  day ; the  ties  of  natural  affection  rapidly  weaken ; the 
madman  becomes  an  object  of  disgust;  and  is,  after  many 
a device,  consigned  to  an  obscure  corner  of  the  cellar, 
there  to  amuse  himself  with  the  discordant  music  of  his 
chains,  and  the  wild  chimeras  of  his  disordered  brain.  He 
is  now  less  and  less  visited  by  his  natural  protectors.  Pie 
is  abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a menial ; his  food 
becomes  coarser  as  his  treatment  becomes  harsher;  his  lit- 
ter of  straw  is  renewed  once  or  twice  a week ; his  body 
becomes  diseased  and  covered  with  vermin ; the  sphacela- 
tions  on  his  back  are  unattended  to  ; the  sores  on  his  ancles 
and  wrists,  produced  by  the  constant  irritation  of  his  mana- 
cles, are  deep  and  extensive,  not  to  allude  to  the  contu- 
sions on  lus  body,  occasionally  produced  by  the  barbarities 
of  Ids  attendant ; and  thus  neglected  and  forgotten,  his  un- 
mitigated sufferings  are  only  relieved  by  death.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  is  a very  highly  drawn  picture,  but  not 
more  highly  drawn  than  true,  as  the  statistics  of  perhaps 
every  Asylum  in  the  kingdom  can  shew.  It  not  unfre- 
qucntly  happens  that  persons  in  the  situation  above  de- 
scribed, when  their  funds  are  exhausted,  have  been  remo- 
ved to  an  Asylum  as  paupers,  and  then  it  is  such  cruelties 
arc  brought  to  light.”  How  much  more  strongly  do  these 
remarks  apply  to  the  insane,  who  is  only  just  beyond  the 
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proscribed  limits  of  pauperism,  and  who  is  wholly  depen- 
dent on  his  friends; — who  for  a while,  it  may  be  during 
the  life-time  of  his  parents,  is  cared  for  with  all  decency 
and  respect,  but  who  afterwards  must  submit  to  the  whim 
and  caprice  of  those  in  authority  over  him.  But  pre- 
sume the  insanity  not  to  be  of  a very  violent  or  prominent 
character,  even  here  the  case  is  not  materially  improved. 
It  is  true,  such  an  one  may  be  fed  and  clothed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  friends ; he  may  be  permitted  to  go  abroad  at 
his  pleasure,  but  there  is  no  companion  to  accompany  him, 
no  hand  to  direct  and  teach  him,  and  no  attempt  made  to 
cultivate  or  improve  his  mind.  He  is  exposed  to  all  the 
provoking  ribaldry  of  mischievous  persons;  he  is  not  un- 
frequently  brutalized  by  intoxication,  at  the  instance  of 
the  designing  and  wicked ; and,  in  many  instances,  while 
instinct  may  prompt  him  to  return  at  stated  periods  for  his 
food,  the  cow-shed  or  the  woods  are  his  only  shelter  for 
months  in  succession.  So  long  as  these  parties  are  in  any 
way  provided  for  by  their  friends,  no  matter  how  cruel 
their  usage,  and  do  not  become  chargeable  to  their  parish, 
there  is  no  legal  redress  for  them.  Such  parties  are  neither 
returned  as  insane  to  government,  nor  even  to  the  parochial 
authorities,  consequently  they  are  left  solely  to  such  pro- 
tection as  their  friends  may  please  to  bestow.  It  is  not 
many  years  ago  since  a person  of  this  class,  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lancaster,  was,  after  his  private  funds 
were  exhausted,  regularly  farmed  out  by  the  parish  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  Under  such  a disgraceful  and  degrading 
system  it  could  only  happen  that  this  unfortunate  being  fell 
into  the  hands  of  unprincipled  parties,  whose  sole  object  in 
bidding  lor  him,  was  to  realize  a trifle  out  of  the  miserable 
pittance  for  which  they  had  contracted  ; hence  he  was 
subjected  not  only  to  every  species  of  indignity,  but  to  the 
greatest  deprivations.  He  was  usually  chained  or  confined 
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in  a Tailed-off  corner  of  a barn  or  other  out-house,  without 
clothing  of  any  description,  and  his  only  bed  consisted  of  a 
little  straw,  upon  which  he  was  compelled  to  repose,  no 
matter  how  saturated  or  soiled  by  his  own  excrement. 
Previous  to  this  poor  creature’s  death,  and  after  some  years 
of  such  exposure,  his  body  became  nearly  covered  with 
hair.  At  this  present  time,  there  is  in  the  same  locality,  a 
lunatic  of  limited  income  residing  with  his  own  brother, 
who  has  been  chained  for  years  in  a cellar  on  a bed  of 
straw,  who  is  never  allowed  to  leave  his  dungeon,  and  who 
has  not  been  shaven  for  upwards  of  seven  years. 

Dr.  Oliver,  of  Carlisle,  in  advocating  the  necessity  of  a 
public  Asylum  for  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  reports 
some  cases  of  barbarous  treatment  towards  the  insane, 
whilst  residing  with  relatives.  Of  one  poor  lad  he  says, 
“being  unfit  to  go  at  large,  a shed  which  had  been  previ- 
ously used  for  young  cattle,  and  which  was  situated  at  the 
end  of  the  dwelling-house,  was  walled  up  on  its  open  side, 
and  connected  with  the  house  by  a door  broken  from 
within.  In  this  apartment  which  is  quite  dark,  and  unpro- 
vided with  any  means  of  direct  ventilation,  he  has  been 
confined  for  many  years,  and  has  long  been  decrepid  in 
consequence  of  his  abominable  treatment.” 

Some  years  ago  the  wife  of  a poor  man  in  Gloucester- 
shire became  insane,  and  in  a short  time  her  husband  applied 
to  the  parish  to  assist  him  in  providing  his  wife  with  a shelter 
more  suitable  to  her  case.  This  the  parish  officers  refused ; 
because,  although  poor  and  needy,  lie  yet  possessed  a small 
cottage  and  a garden  plot,  and  was  consequently  contribu- 
ting to  the  poor  rates  himself,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
relieved  until  lie  was  reduced  to  actual  pauperism.  He 
declined  to  part  with  his  property,  and  boldly  determined 
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to  do  the  best  he  could  for  liis  poor  wife.  As  her  case 
progressed,  fresh  difficulties  beset  him  on  every  side ; and 
when  all  his  little  earnings  were  exhausted,  and  he  could 
no  longer  remain  at  home  in  charge  of  his  wife,  being 
compelled  to  labour  for  his  daily  bread,  he  adopted  the 
extraordinary  expedient  of  enclosing  her  in  a large  packing 
case,  with  a small  aperture  cut  in  the  lid,  through  which 
she  could  breathe  and  see,  but  not  large  enough  to  permit 
her  head  to  pass  through.  Thus  did  this  poor  creature 
remain  a long  time  literally  screwed  up  in  a wooden  case, 
and  was  only  at  last  liberated  by  the  humane  interposition  of 
two  medical  gentlemen,  through  whose  instrumentality  she 
was  removed  to  a public  Asylum,  and  whose  disinterested- 
ness was  rewarded  by  the  ultimate  recovery  of  their  patient. 
There  is  now  residing  in  a village  in  Worcestershire, 
with  his  father,  a young  farmer,  who  has  been  insane  for 
some  years.  He  is  chained  by  the  leg  to  a ring  in  the 
common  kitchen  floor  of  a farm  house ; he  has  only  the 
power  to  walk  about  the  length  of  his  chain ; but  in  all 
other  respects  he  is  said  to  be  well  and  kindly  treated, 
excepting  that  he  is  left  without  any  efforts  being  made  for 
his  restoration  to  health.  Innumerable  instances  of  the 
harsh  and  cruel  treatment  exercised  by  relatives  towards 
the  insane,  arising  it  is  to  be  hoped  from  ignorance,  might 
be  adduced,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  such  enormi- 
ties have  been  perpetrated,  are  still  perpetrated,  and  are 
likely  to  be  continued,  to  induce  a hope  that  some  legislative 
protection  may  shortly  be  granted. 

Even  in  the  case  of  dangerous  lunatics,  whilst  under 
the  charge  of  relatives,  means  arc  frequently  omitted, 
until  too  late,  either  to  protect  themselves,  or  society 
at  large.  This  neglect  arises  from  a variety  of  causes. 
From  a long  acquaintance  with  the  patient’s  delusions  they 
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treat  his  threats  with  indifference ; and  when  from  some 
fortuitous  circumstance,  their  apprehensions  become  really 
excited,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  proper  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, are  perhaps  too  poor  to  pay  for  his  maintenance 
in  an  Asylum,  and  reluctant  to  apply  for  parochial  aid  so 
long  as  they  can  in  any  way  control  him  at  home  : he  is, 
therefore,  as  a last  resource,  safely  secured  in  a cellar  or 
an  outhouse. 

"Who  shall  tell  the  number  of  our  unfortunate  fellow- 
creatures  who  are  thus  immured  in  dungeons,  and  laden 
with  chains ! Whose  lamentations  are  unheard,  and  whose 
miseries  are  unknown  ! On  whom  the  light  of  heaven 
never  shines,  and  whose  drooping  spirit  is  never  revived  by 
the  soothing  accents  of  kindness  and  pity  ! Who,  guiltless 
of  crime,  suffer  more  than  a felon’s  punishment,  and  to 
whom  the  law  affords  no  protection  ! 

“ There  is  another  class  of  insane  persons,  placed  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  want,  who,  in  the  absence  of  any  com- 
mission * de  lunatico  inquirendo are  permitted,  not  only 
to  exercise  a full  control  over  their  own  affairs,  but  without 
let  or  hindrance  are  allowed  to  go  at  large,  j-  Among  these, 
many  are  most  dangerous,  as  witness  the  frightful  disasters 
that  are  almost  daily  occurring;  yet  until  some  mischief 
actually  does  occur,  the  law  takes  no  cognisance  of  such 
parties.  Many  a valuable  life  has  thus  fallen  a sacrifice , 
and  many  more  we  may  expect  to  record,  if  some  remedy 

* Vide  Lancet,  April  lGth,  1842. 

t Would  it  not  remove  innumerable  difficulties,  and  in  many  in- 
stances avoid  serious  consequences,  if  a commission  “ de  lunatico 
ihquitendo"  could  be  issued,  and  proceedings  taken  against  a party,  by  a 
less  expensive  process  than  at  present  ? The  great  expence,  and  cum- 
brous machinery,  attendant  on  an  enquiry  of  this  kind,  altogether 
preclude  persons  of  limited  income  from  seeking  the  protection  of  the 
law. 
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be  not  speedily  applied.”  The  recent  very  painful  verifi- 
cation of  these  observations  is  simply  here  reverted  to,  to 
shew  that  their  justness  is  as  forcible  as  ever,  and  that,  as 
yet,  no  remedial  steps  have  been  suggested.  It  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry  to  indulge  in  any 
speculative  theories  on  insanity  generally,  or  even  to  ven- 
ture an  opinion  on  the  extent  of  responsibility  in  persons 
of  unsound  mind ; but  it  is  perhaps  not  foreign  to  its 
purport  to  state,  that  the  judicial  law  of  this  country 
appears  to  be  neither  so  settled  nor  defined  as  efficiently  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  such  a case  as  Me.  Naughten’s : and 
instead  of  checking  this  headlong  career  of  madness  and 
crime,  it  seems  to  have  called  into  action  an  imitative  and 
morbid  appetite  for  notoriety,  to  an  extent  unheard  of 
before.  It  is  contended,  and  perhaps  with  some  truth, 
that  the  mind  of  a murderer  or  housebreaker  is  not  in  a 
“sound  state,”  at  the  time  the  crime  is  committed,  and  that 
the  lethal  tendency  of  the  one,  and  the  pilfering  propensity 
of  the  other,  are  then  sufficiently  powerful  to  out-weigh 
every  other  feeling ; yet  to  hold  all  such  persons  wholly 
irresponsible  for  their  actions,  would  strike  at  the  very  root 
of  our  social  system,  and  would  soon  call  for  Asylum 
accommodation  far  beyond  what  is  here  advocated. 

It  is  not  only  the  rich  and  independent  lunatic  to  whom 
such  unrestrained  liberty  is  permitted,  but  to  lunatics  of 
every  class  and  degree,  who  do  not  become  actually  charge- 
able to  their  parishes.  The  frightful  calamities  that  are  daily 
occurring  only  more  strongly  proclaim  the  necessity  of  a le- 
gal surveillance  over  all  parties  of  unsound  mind  ; by  which 
means  they  may  be  adequately  provided  for  and  disposed  of, 
whilst  society  will  be  protected  from  their  acts  of  violence. 
It  is  sickening  to  read  day  by  day  the  details  of  some  hor- 
rid murder  committed  by  lunatics ; and  yet  they  are  of  such 
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common  occurrence  as  scarcely  to  attract  attention.  Is  it 
too  much  to  say  that  the  two  following  cases  would  never 
have  occurred,  if  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  parties  had 
been  legally  bound  to  make  a return  of  their  cases  to  some 
responsible  party,  empowered  to  see  them  properly  dispos- 
ed of? 

1.  “ Matricide  by  a Madman  ! — On  the  29th  May,  on 
the  island  of  Cape  Clear,  Michael  Cadigan  heat  out  his  mo- 
ther’s brains  with  stones,  and  mutilated  her  body  in  a most 
shocking  manner ; and  afterwards  threw  her  over  a high 
cliff.  The  coroner’s  jury  returned  a verdict  of  ‘ Murder 
against  Michael  Cadigan,  son  to  the  deceased,  he  being  in 
a state  of  insanity’.” — Times , June  1 3th,  184-2. 

2.  “ Murderous  Assault  by  a Maniac. — In  the  latter 
end  of  January,  1843,  a man  named  Webb  committed  a 
most  violent  assault  on  his  mother  and  sister,  residing  at 
Ledbury,  in  Gloucestershire.  He  had  been  insane  for  two 
years,  with  lucid  intervals ; and  on  the  night  in  question, 
without  any  provocation,  commenced  a most  murderous  at- 
tack on  his  own  mother  and  sister  whilst  they  were  in  bed, 
fracturing  the  skull  and  lower  jaw  of  his  mother,  aged  80, 
and  dreadfully  wounding  his  sister,  who  is  also  an  idiot,  in 
the  head.  He  afterwards  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  house, 
but  was  happily  prevented.  The  mother  is  since  dead.” — 
Gloucester  Chronicle. 

Among  the  wealthy,  selfishness,  avarice,  or  ignorant 
prejudice  frequently  interfere  with  the  just  and  proper 
disposal  of  a lunatic,  whose  welfare  or  restoration  to  health 
is  altogether  lost  sight  of,  simply  because  there  is  no  law 
empowering  the  interference  of  any  party.  The  following 
case  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  assertion. 
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Mr.  H.  was  tlie  eldest  son  of  a respectable  yeoman, 
residing  on  his  own  estate  in  a southern  County.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  years  he  had  an  attack  of  insanity;  and 
although  violent,  and  producing  great  alarm  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, all  persuasion,  though  urged  by  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish  and  other  influential  friends,  utterly  failed  to 
induce  his  father  to  send  his  son  to  an  Asylum.  Expence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  prejudice  on  the  other,  led  him  per- 
tinaciously to  resist  all  such  attempts.  At  first  he  chained  Iris 
son ; but  by  and  bye  he  made  a communication  from  the 
house  into  a hayloft,  having  first  cut  off  all  access  with  the 
stable  below,  and  into  this  loft  he  thrust  his  son.  He  had 
no  clothes  given  him  ; no  light  to  cheer  him ; no  stream  of 
air  to  refresh  him ; no  water  to  wash  himself  with ; and 
only  a little  straw  for  a bed.  The  only  other  opening  into 
this  den  consisted  of  a small  aperture  in  the  outer  wall, 
securely  fastened  by  a door  or  hatch,  through  which  his 
food  was  conveyed.  He  occasionally  sank  into  a state  of 
torpor,  and  the  opportunity  was  then  seized  of  removing 
his  ordure  and  \vet  bedding,  and  cutting  his  hair  or  nails. 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  even 
applied  to  on  his  behalf;  but  not  being  dangerous,  the 
former  could  not  notice  the  application,  and  he  had  no 
wealth  for  the  latter  to  take  care  of,  as  a recommendation 
for  his  protection.  There  was  in  short  no  law  for  him. 
At  length  the  father  died,  and  it  was  then  found  necessary, 
for  the  protection  of  his  property,  to  issue  a commission  of 
lunacy  against  him.  This  of  necessity  introduced  the  poor 
fellow  into  the  world  again  ; and  this  violent  madman  was 
actually  brought  before  the  jury  by  a middle-aged  woman, 
who  had  the  most  perfect  control  over  him  without  the 
slightest  harshness.  He  was  quite  blind,  the  cornea  in 
both  eyes  having  ulcerated  during  his  long  confinement. 
His  habits  were  those  of  a mere  animal ; he  could  not 
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articulate,  nor  did  he  pay  any  attention  to  what  was 
addressed  to  him,  excepting  what  proceeded  from  the  good 
woman  who  had  the  care  of  him.  He  lived  several  years 
after  the  statute  of  lunacy  was  issued. 

A still  more  striking  instance  of  inveterate  prejudice 
and  ignorance  may  here  be  mentioned.  Miss — ,aged  forty, 
had  been  insane  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Her  father 
was  a wealthy  yeoman  in  Oxfordshire,  and  a well-intention- 
ed man,  who  would  willingly  have  given  half  his  substance 
to  have  had  his  child  restored ; but  he  laboured  under  the 
delusion  that  insane  people  never  recovered  ; that  they 
were  most  cruelly  and  barbarously  used  in  Asylums ; and 
that  they  were  sometimes  even  put  to  death.  So  strongly 
was  he  imbued  with  these  opinions,  that  he  would  listen  to 
no  argument  calculated  to  controvert  them ; consequently 
he  would  neither  send  his  daughter  to  an  Asylum,  nor 
place  her  under  proper  treatment  at  home.  Hence  the 
poor  maniac  was  left  to  pursue  the  bent  of  her  own  incli- 
nation. From  irregular  habits  she  fell  into  bad,  from  bad 
to  worse,  until  she  became  a wanderer,  in  a state  of  nudity, 
over  her  father’s  farm.  For  years  she  was  permitted  thus 
to  perambulate  the  country,  seldom  or  never  having  any 
covering,  saving,  occasionally,  a shawl  or  piece  of  flannel, 
thrown  over  her  person.  She  usually  carried  her  day’s 
provision  in  a little  basket,  and  partook  of  her  repast 
under  a tree,  or  by  the  side  of  a brook,  as  fancy  dictated. 
After  the  death  of  her  father  she  was  placed  in  a public 
Asylum,  where  she  soon  learnt  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
clothing,  cleanliness,  and  regular  habits.  What  might 
have  been  the  state  of  this  poor  woman,  now  a confirmed 
lunatic,  had  proper  care  and  attention  been  bestowed  upon 
her  in  the  early  part  of  her  illness  ? 
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The  relatives  and  guardians  of  the  insane  are  in  no  way 
responsible  for  any  atrocities  they  may  commit ; hence  it  is 
that  so  much  mischief  is  perpetrated  previous  to  their 
coming  under  the  cognisance  of  the  law.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, is  a murder  attempted  or  a suicide  committed,  than 
relations  of  every  degree  of  propinquity  eagerly  rush 
forward  to  prove  a pre-existing  state  of  insanity  ; choosing 
rather,  publicly  to  announce  their  alliance  with  a lunatic, 
than  bear  the  odium  of  being  connected  with  a murderer. 
This  would  seldom  be  the  case  were  the  natural  guardians 
of  the  insane  under  a penalty  for  not  reporting  such  cases 
to  a constituted  authority. 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  prominent  considerations 
for  announcing  insanity  on  the  part  of  relatives, — the  one 
where  the  patient  becomes  troublesome  and  unmanageable 
at  home,  and  he  is  then  in  general  got  rid  of  as  quietly  and  as 
secretly  as  possible ; and  the  other  where,  from  pecuniary 
considerations,  it  is  desirable  to  issue  a commission  tide 
lunatico  inquirendo .”  Yet  how  many  insane  persons,  even  in 
affluent  circumstances,  have  no  commission  issued  against 
them ; because,  forsooth,  not  being  of  a “ disposing  mind,” 
they  cannot  alienate  their  possessions  from  their  rightful 
heirs ; and  such  proceedings  are  in  general  only  instituted 
when  other  circumstances  conspire  to  render  it  no  longer 
advisable  to  leave  them  at  large.  Take,  for  example,  the 
following  case.  John  Brome,  aged  35,  a man  of  large 
fortune,  against  whom,  in  December  last,  the  jury  returned 
a verdict  “ that  John  Brome  is  of  unsound  mind  and  in- 
capable of  managing  his  affairs,  and  that  he  has  been  so  from 
the  first  of  November,  1834.”  Here,  then,  this  unfortunate 
gentleman,  according  to  the  finding  of  the  jury,  had  been 
incapable  of  managing  his  affairs  for  upwards  of  eight 
years  ; and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  he  had  not  been 
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under  any  regular  medical  treatment  since  1835 ; — that  his 
only  attendant,  for  years,  had  been  an  ignorant  maid-servant ; 
— that  for  months  together  he  was  neither  washed  nor  shaved 
nor  had  his  linen  changed ; — that,  in  short,  he  was  wallow- 
ing in  filth,  and  was  permitted  to  follow  every  chimera  his 
disordered  imagination  might  suggest. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  interest 
of  parties,  altogether  to  abstain  from  taking  any  legal  steps 
against  a lunatic,  as  would  appear  in  the  instance  of  a gen- 
tleman now  residing  within  a short  distance  of  Cheltenham. 
He  resides  on  his  own  estate ; but,  being  a lunatic,  has  no 
control  over  it.  Without  any  authority  a younger  brother 
occupies  the  house,  manages  the  estate,  and  does  as  he 
pleases.  The  brother  is  married,  lives  in  some  style,  and 
partakes  fully  of  the  ordinary  luxuries  and  enjoyments 
which  wealth  affords.  The  lunatic  lives  in  the  same  house, 
but  shares  the  kitchen  with  the  servants,  partakes  of  the 
coarse  food  of  the  labourer,  and  joins  him  in  his  daily  toil. 
It  may  be  that  he  is  equal  to  the  enjoyment  of  nothing 
better ; but  has  the  trial  been  made  ? or  is  it  likely  to  be, 
when  so  strong  an  interest  stands  in  the  way  ? 

There  still  remains  another  class  of  persons  of  unsound 
mind,  who,  from  having  undergone  the  ordeal  of  an  enquiry 
into  the  state  and  condition  of  their  mental  faculties,  before 
a jury,  are  happily  protected  by  a law  specially  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  And  although  it  may  frequently  happen  that 
such  persons  are  not  placed  in  situations  the  best  calcula- 
ted to  afford  and  promote  that  moral  culture,  which  is 
so  very  desirable,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend, 
that  in  this  country  at  least,  any  lunatics,  under  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  care,  are  placed  where  all  their  necessary 
wants  and  comforts  are  not  amply  supplied,  and  duly  at- 
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tended  to.  Creditable  as  this  may  be  to  the  law  affording 
such  protection,  it  is  nevertheless  advisable  to  exercise  a 
jealous  vigilance  over  its  administration  ; for  without  such 
vigilance,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  grievous  hardships 
would  soon  be  practised  towards  those  having  a claim  on 
its  protection.  The  case  commented  on  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  so  recently  as  the  twelfth  of  January 
last,  fully  supports  this  view,  and  presents  upon  the  whole 
a more  frightful  picture  of  wanton  cruelty  and  neglect, 
than  anything  narrated  in  these  observations.  His  Lord- 
ship  said  (in  re  Spread,  a lunatic,)  “ I could  hardly  have 
believed  that  such  an  outrage  on  humanity,  as  is  disclosed 
by  the  affidavits  in  this  case,  could  have  been  perpetrated 
at  the  present  day.  A gentleman,  of  a highly  respectable 
family,  who  is  afflicted  with  insanity,  was  put  under  the 
care  of  a committee  of  his  person.  Afterwards  one  of  his 
brothers  was  appointed  committee,  and  he  placed  the 
lunatic  in  a house  in  Cork ; and,  after  having  done  this, 
he  neglected  all  that  personal  practical  attention  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  lunatic  which  he  was  bound  to  have 
afforded.  Now  the  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  wfflicli  I have 
derived  from  the  Crown,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  court  at 
all  times  to  exercise  parental  care  over  persons  in  the 
situation  of  lunatics,  and  immediately  to  interfere  in  cases 
of  this  kind.  This  unfortunate  lunatic  was  found  by  two 
gentlemen,  who  are  magistrates  in  the  County,  and  they 
immediately  exerted  themselves  on  his  behalf ; he  was 
found  in  an  out-house  belonging  to  the  man  with  whom  he 
had  been  placed,  and  from  the  state  of  the  roof  there  was 
access  for  the  weather  and  the  rain ; and  though  it  was  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  he  was  stark  naked,  his  legs 
chained  and  clenched  together,  and  fastened  by  a chain 
not  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  without  even  straw,  and 
not  able,  on  account  of  his  chains,  to  lie  down  in  such  a 
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way  as  to  rest  himself,  and  without  power  to  move  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  narrow  circle  which  the  chain  would 
describe.  Such  were  the  circumstances  in  which,  through 
the  inattention,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  his  brother,  the 
lunatic  lived.  If  ever  there  is  a moment  when  the  care  of 
one  man  for  another  should  he  anxiously  exercised,  it  is 
when  the  other  s power  over  his  own  actions  is  extinguished 
through  his  mental  incapacity.  A disregard  for  the  com- 
fort of  those  who  are  in  this  unhappy  state,  to  falling  into 
w'hich  we  are  all  exposed,  is  most  inhuman ; and  while  we 
are  free  from  it — thank  God  for  being  so — it  is  our  duty  to 
watch  over  those  who  are  less  fortunate.  I believe  it  is  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  every  one  as  a subject  to  see  that 
matters  of  this  kind  are  investigated,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  country  in  respect  to  the  state  of  feeling 
existing  in  it,  that  regard  should  be  had  to  the  condition  of 
persons  in  the  situation  of  lunatics.  This  is  a case  upon 
which  naturally  I have  felt  great  pain  on  account  of  the 
family ; but  I have  felt  bound  to  have  it  fully  investigated 
and  exposed,  because  I am  afraid  the  evil  exists  to  a con- 
siderable extent.”  His  Lordship,  after  stating  to  the  court 
what  his  intentions  were  as  regarded  the  disposal  of  this 
unhappy  being,  and  how  in  future  he  intended  to  ascertain 
the  condition  and  state  of  all  lunatics  under  his  special 
protection,  concluded  by  observing,  that  this  individual 
“is  now  in  comparative  comfort,  well  clothed  and  taken 
care  of,  and  at  large,  and  free  from  chains,  to  which  he 
should  never  have  been  subjected." 

It  has  already  been  shewn  that  avarice  and  selfishness 
on  the  part  of  relatives  frequently  operate  most  injuriously 
towards  the  insane ; but  in  the  case  about  to  be  quoted, 
and  which  is  given  as  communicated  by  one  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  enquiry,  it  will  be  seen  that  an 
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overstretch  of  selfishness  by  a near  relative  eventually 
brought  about  the  good  so  long  witheld. 

“Mr.  J.  J — was  a strange  offspring  of  eccentric  parents. 
Circumstances  conspired  against  him  from  his  earliest  in- 
fancy ; for  he  was  not  brought  up  by  his  parents,  but 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  a whimsical  female  relative  who 
had  no  family  of  her  own.  She  did  everything  for  him 
which  was  calculated  to  make  him  a fool,  and  she  succeeded 
in  preserving  to  him  his  native  stupidity,  by  drawing  out 
his  animal  wants  only,  and  repressing  in  every  way  his 
mental  development.  She  purposely  kept  him  profoundly 
ignorant.  On  the  death  of  the  goodly-intentioned  dame, 
and  the  demise  of  his  own  parents,  he  became  the  proprie- 
tor of  a very  handsome  income  ; but  it  was  fortunately  left 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  ‘ to  be  by  them  managed  for  his 
use  and  benefit.’  Being  deemed  unfit  for  any  kind  of 
employment,  and  it  being  thought  unsafe  for  such  an  one  to 
remain  in  a town,  he  was  boarded  with  a highly  respectable 
person,  farming  his  own  estate,  and  living  in  a cheerful  but 
retired  part  of  the  country.  Here,  from  the  impressions  of 
his  native  stupidity  imbibed  by  his  host,  and  from  the 
effect  his  own  deportment  made  upon  a stranger,  it  was 
thought  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  feed  and  clothe  -him, 
and  he  was  left  for  some  thirty  years  to  live  with  the  ser- 
vants of  the  farm,  to  play  with  the  village  children,  or 
otherwise  while  away  his  time  as  he  pleased.  Matters 
went  on  thus  for  about  thirty  years,  when  a younger 
brother,  who  had  dissipated  his  means  and  his  reputation 
together,  and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  jailors  and  money 
lenders,  became  suddenly  sensitive  concerning  the  interests 
of  Mr.  J — . It  occurred  to  him,  after  so  many  years , that 
liis  brother  could  not  manage  his  own  affairs ; — that  his 
person  was  insecure ; — and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  take 
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such  steps  as  would,  by  making  the  Lord  Chancellor  his 
guardian,  give  security  to  both.  The  lunatic’s  property 
was  personal,  and  therefore  it  was  more  desirable  to  place 
him  under  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  care.  Accordingly  the 
necessary  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  a commission  ‘ de 
lunatico  inquirendo'  On  this  circumstance  becoming 
known,  a strong  sensation  was  excited.  Those  who  knew 
Mr.  J — never  had  a doubt  that  he  was  a fool,  and  totally 
unfit  to  manage  his  affairs ; those  who  knew  the  bro- 
ther were  but  too  well  convinced  that  he  was  something 
more  than  that,  and  that  in  his  hands  neither  the  brother 
nor  the  property  were  safe.  Dr. — and  myself  were  deputed 
to  visit  him,  and  to  inform  his  solicitor  if  there  could  be 
made  out  any  justifiable  grounds  for  opposing  the  petition. 
On  our  first  interview  nothing  could  be  more  hopeless  than 
the  chance  of  saving  him.  He  knew  nothing,  not  even  the 
value  of  the  lowest  coin,  nor  could  he,  so  little  was  he  in 
the  habit  of  observing,  distinguish  one  coin  from  another. 
His  general  personal  appearance  was  in  keeping  with  his 
ignorance,  he  looked  mindless.  However  after  a long 
conference,  though  it  elicited  so  small  an  amount  of  intelli- 
gence, enabled  us  to  determine  he  teas  not  lunatic.  He  had 
no  ideas  to  he  deranged,  and  as  to  his  incapacity , that 
might  be  permanent  and  irremediable  ; but  that  we  could 
not  pronounce  without  a fair  trial,  and  this  we  proposed  to 
give,  founded  upon  the  negative  nature  of  his  education 
and  habits.  We  had  him  removed  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation, and  we,  with  a few  other  gentlemen  who  felt 
strongly  about  the  whole  proceedings,  undertook  to  be  his 
drill.  Our  task  was  looked  upon  as  hopeless  and  visionary. 
To  give  us  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  time,  his 
solicitor  impeded  progress  as  much  as  possible.  Thus  we 
gained  several  weeks  before  the  petition  was  granted. 
During  this  time,  education  had  effected  so  great  a change 
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in  this  previously  mere  animal  man , that  after  being  present 
for  two  long  days,  listening  to  the  most  insulting  and  often 
disgusting  evidence  brought  against  him,  and  which  he  for 
the  most  part  understood,  he  on  the  third  day  sustained  an 
examination  of  two  hours  on  the  part  of  the  court  and  a 
most  respectable  jury,  and  was  ultimately  declared  by 
them  ‘ of  sound  mind,  and  fit  to  manage  his  own  affairs  in 
the  manner  provided  by  those  who  left  him  his  property.’ 
This  verdict  was  a correct  one.  He  had  so  much  changed 
and.  benefitted  by  being  thus  stirred  up,  that  he  shortly 
afterwards  married  a very  fine  woman  of  good  connections, 
and  is  now  living  as  a quiet  respectable  country  gentleman.” 

Had  there  existed  any  law  authorizing  a protective 
interference  in  cases  of  lunacy,  surely  this  poor  man  would 
never  have  been  shut  out  from  society.  And  yet  we  find 
that  he  was  so  secluded  for  thirty  years,  and  that  the 
medical  gentlemen,  taking  an  interest  in  his  behalf,  were 
generally  looked  upon  as  wild  visionaries  for  making  that 
attempt  which  so  happily  succeeded. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  public  asylums 
in  this  country  for  the  exclusive  reception  of  independent 
patients, — institutions  much  wanted,  and  superior  in  every 
way  to  the  ordinary  licensed  asylum.  To  accomplish  this 
end,  such  establishments  ought  to  be  under  the  immediate 
care,  control,  and  pecuniary  management  of  government; 
thus  removing  at  once  not  only  all  temptation,  but  every 
selfish  consideration  from  the  superintending  officer.  Dr. 
Jacobi,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  construction  of  lunatic 
asylums,  after  satisfactorily  proving  the  great  superiority  of 
public  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  over  that 
in  private  dwellings  or  private  asylums,  observes,  that  “any 
prejudice,  therefore,  which  may  oppose  the  general  admis- 
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sion  of  tliis  truth,  as  well  as  every  other  which  may  threat- 
en to  discourage  the  public  from  unhesitatingly  availing 
themselves  of  public  lunatic  asylums,  ought  to  be  earnestly 
opposed  and  discountenanced,  as  it  cannot  be  entertained 
without  causing  serious  injury  to  many  an  unhappy  being.” 
It  is  true  that  many  of  our  County  Asylmns,  which  are  of 
a mixed  character,  and  therefore  contain  the  requisite  ac- 
commodation, as  at  Gloucester,  Nottingham,  and  Stafford, 
admit  independent  patients ; but  notwithstanding  the  very 
admirable  manner  in  which  these  establishments  are  managed 
and  conducted,  it  is  clearly  unadvisable  to  have  such  an  ad- 
mixture of  patients  as  they  contain.  Parties  conversant 
and  interested  in  the  management  and  economy  of  County 
Asylums,  where  independent  patients  are  admitted,  have 
bitterly  to  lament  the  heart-burnings  and  jealousies  arising 
from  this  source,  as  they  are  daily  called  upon  to  witness 
the  injurious  effects  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  patients 
by  an  assertion  on  the  one  hand  of  superiority  and  an  as- 
sumption on  the  other,  in  their  imaginary  greatness,  of  a 
perfect  equality ; by  the  great  additional  trouble  to  the  at- 
tendants; and,  consequently,  by  an  inability  to  carry  out 
that  uniformity  of  discipline  so  desirable  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  institutions.  It  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  the  only  motive  for  admitting  independent  pa- 
tients into  public  pauper  asylums,  is  for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting a reduction  in  the  charge  made  to  townships  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  respective  paupers ; but  although  the 
County  Asylum  Act  grants  permission  to  the  visitors  to 
admit  independent  patients,  when  it  shall  appear  “ that  the 
space  within  such  county  lunatic  asylum  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  the  accommodation  of  insane  persons,  being  pau- 
pers,” it  at  the  same  time  expressly  enacts,  “ that  the  weekly 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  such  patients,  not  being 
paupers,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  visitors  at  such  rate  as  shall, 
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in  their  judgment,  be  sufficient  to  cover  every  expence  liable 
to  be  incurred  on  account  of  each  patient." 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  practice,  it  would  require  a 
very  liberal  construction  of  this  latter  clause  to  induce 
visitors  so  to  charge  for  independent  patients  as  to  enable 
them  materially  to  lessen  the  charge  for  the  maintenance 
and  care  of  pauper  patients. 

Public  Asylums  for  independent  patients  would  soon 
defray  all  their  own  expences,  including  the  cost  of  build- 
ing ; they  would  tend  to  an  uniform  system  of  management 
and  treatment ; they  would  ensure  public  confidence  ; and 
government  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  exercising  a 
parental  control  over  all  classes  of  the  insane : whilst  private 
individuals  would  have  the  still  greater  satisfaction  of 
feeling  and  knowing  that  every  care  and  comfort  were 
bestowed  upon  any  unfortunate  relative  of  theirs  requiring 
such  protection,  without  a motive  for  extorting  from  them 
more  money  than  was  necessary  to  supply  all  their  wants. 

In  endeavouring  to  establish  the  necessity  for  an  ex- 
tended legislative  protection  to  persons  of  unsound  mind, 
it  is  not  intended  to  confine  these  observations  to  parties  in 
England  alone,  or  to  limit  their  application  to  only  one 
class  of  lunatics. 

Whilst  it  appears  then  that  in  England  the  magistrates 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  granted  by 
9 Geo.  IV.  c.  40,  to  any  tiling  like  the  desired  and  requi- 
site extent,  it  has  yet  to  be  shewn  that  in  the  whole 
principality  of  Wales,  containing  a population  of  911,321 
persons,  there  is  not  as  yet  a single  Public  or  County 
Lunatic  Asylum.  It  has  been  recently  ascertained  that 
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there  are  upwards  of  1000  pauper-lunatics  in  the  princi- 
pality chiefly  stowed  away  in  poor-houses,  farmed  out,  ox- 
roving  the  country  at  large,  and  without  any  public 
provision  whatever. 

In  a letter  written  by  a surgeon  at  Carmarthen,  and 
published  in  the  “Lancet,”  June  25th,  1842,  it  is  stated 
that  “there  is  no  Asylum  in  this  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
therefore  lunatics  are  generally  kept  by  private  families, 
such  as  farmers,  druggists,  and  unqualified  surgeons,  with- 
out medical  aid  from  one  year  to  another,  and  left  to  go 
astray  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  in  a most  deplorable  state, 
without  proper  raiment  or  food.  There  are  some  to  my 
knowledge  left  to  the  care  of  the  most  profligate  characters, 
and  men  of  no  judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  their  treat- 
ment.” He  then  describes  some  instances  of  the  most 
abandoned  depravity  and  disgusting  debauchery,  and  con- 
cludes by  stating  that  “there  are  lunatics  now  left  to  go 
astray  at  this  place  every  day,  and  destitute  of  every 
protection.”  The  editor  indignantly  and  correctly  asserts 
that  “no  Englishman  can  read  this  statement  without 
blushing  for  the  degradation  in  which  it  involves  his  Coun- 
try.” In  pursuance  of  the  same  inquiry,  Dr.  Hitch,  of 
Gloucester,  has  published  an  able  letter  in  the  “ Medical 
Gazette,”  7th  Octobei-,  1842.  Such  authentic  information 
is  most  acceptable,  and  none  the  less  so  from  its  tending  so 
fully  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  views  entertained  in 
these  observations.  He  says,  “ I found  in  the  Couxxties  of 
Anglesea,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Merioneth,  and 
Montgomery,  containing  a population  of  396,254  souls,  that 
there  were  644  insane  persons  chargeable  to  the  different 
parishes  within  those  Counties  as ‘lunatic-paupers.’  This 
number,  when  compared  with  the  population,  will  give  us 
about  one  pauper-lunatic  to  every  596  of  the  whole  popu- 
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lation.  The  number  of  the  insane  amongst  the  other 
classes  could  not  be  ascertained ; but,  from  the  many  I was 
informed  of,  I am  led  to  believe  that  in  numerical  proportion 
they  are  at  least  equal  to  their  poorer  brethren ; making  a 
frightful  exhibition  of  the  demented  amongst  our  Welch 
neighbours. 

These  664  poor  creatures  were  distributed  and  disposed 
of  in  the  following  manner  : 19  in  English  Lunatic  Asylums  ; 
32  in  Welch  Union  Workhouses;  303  living  with  relatives; 
300  living  with  strangers  or  more  properly  ‘ farmed  out’  to 
these,  at  various  weekly  sums,  according  to  the  degree  of 
utility  they  could  be  of  to  their  respective  masters.  Several 
were  stated  to  be  provided  for  upon  the  handsome  allowance 
of  nine-pence  per  week;  whilst  a few  enjoyed  riches  with 
the  more  peculiar  sum  of  three-pence  per  week. 

It  will  be  anticipated  that,  with  664  insane  people  thus 
disposed  of,  there  should  be  in  circulation  abundance  of 
reports  and  heart-rending  narratives.  Many  of  the  poor 
lunatics  would,  unavoidably,  be  under  severe  restrictions. 
Some  would  be  deemed  unsafe  to  the  public  and  them- 
selves, unless  securely  chained  to  the  wall  or  the  floor  of 
their  contracted  apartments.  Some  would  be  thought  well 
enough  treated  if  confined  to  a chamber,  and  their  food  and 
their  clothing  supplied  to  them  through  some  narrow 
opening  ; others  would  enjoy  the  out-house,  and  the 
society  of  the  lower  animals.  Light  clothing  and  spare 
diet  would,  of  course,  be  prescribed  in  all  cases  as  proper  to 
bring  down  the  high  state  of  mania;  and  those  who  were 
melancholic  and  depressed,  would  be  happy  indeed  if  left 
to  their  own  wretchedness,  and  not  roused  up  to  shake  off 
“ their  lethargy  and  low  spirits.” 
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The  reasons  why  public  hospitals  for  the  insane  should 
be  established  in  Wales  are  so  distinctly  and  clearly  to  be 
gathered  from  the  following  remarks  in  this  letter,  that 
the  necessity  of  adopting  any  other  argument  to  promote 
so  desirable  an  end  is  almost  superseded. 

“ So  few  of  the  lower  class  of  the  W elch,”  says  Dr.  Hitch, 
“ except  some  in  towns  or  in  the  precincts  of  the  inns,  speak 
English  ; whilst  both  the  officers  and  servants  of  our  Eng- 
lish Asylums,  and  the  English  public  too,  are  equally  igno- 
rant of  the  Welch  language, — that  when  the  poor  Welch- 
man is  sent  to  an  English  asylum,  he  is  submitted  to  the 
most  refined  of  modern  cruelties,  by  being  doomed  to  an 
imprisonment  among  strange  people,  and  an  association 
with  his  fellow-men,  whom  he  is  prohibited  from  holding 
communion  with.  Nothing  can  exceed  his  misery : himself 
unable  to  communicate,  or  to  receive  communication ; har- 
rassed  by  wants  he  cannot  make  known,  and  appealed  to 
by  sounds  he  cannot  comprehend,  he  becomes  irritable  and 
irritated.  In  vain  is  it  in  these  cases  that  the  professional 
treatment  is  judicious — the  mortal  humane — that  the  at- 
tendants are  kind  or  the  locality  cheering : suspicious,  from 
the  nature  of  his  disease,  and  unconscious  of  the  directions 
given  him,  he  finds  himself  required  to  conform  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  establishment,  which  differ  from  his  previous 
habits,  and  to  submit  to  discipline  for  his  own  benefit,  and 
he  assumes  all  this  to  be  so  much  insult  and  unkindness 
shewn  to  him  personally ; and  as  he  is  not  susceptible  of 
an  explanation  to  the  contrary,  he  resents  them  with  vio- 
lence, and  opposes  them  on  the  principle  of  self-defence. 
Then,  again,  as  he  cannot  be  approached  by  conversation, 
he  loses  those  great  advantages  which  in  well-regulated 
Asylums,  are  carried  to  a great  extent,  of  personal  com- 
munion with  educated  minds,  who  lead,  direct,  and 
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control  the  wandering  spirit  of  the  lunatic,  and  bring  it 
back  by  insensible  degrees  to  his  own  guidance  : he  loses, 
indeed,  all  the  advantages  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
improvements  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane — -judicious 
conversation  with  properly  selected  persons.  In  much  the 
same  situation  as  the  pauper,  is  the  Welchman  in  the  mid- 
dle class  of  life,  who,  like  the  former,  rarely  speaks  or 
understands  English,  and  who,  if  insanity  overtakes  him, 
must  be  banished  for  the  sake  of  security  amongst  foreigners, 
or  be  mal-treated  by  his  well-disposed  friends  at  home.  It  is 
impossible  this  state  of  things  can  be  known ; or  if  known, 
in  fact,  be  estimated  by  its  consequences ; it  could  not, 
if  once  appreciated,  remain  as  a blot  upon  Welch  humanity, 
and  as  a discredit  to  a country  renowned  throughout 
the  world  for  its  practical  benevolence.” 

To  deny  the  paramount  necessity  of  public  Asylums  in 
Wales,  after  such  evidence  as  this,  would  be,  in  fact,  tan- 
tamount to  denying  the  utility  of  such  institutions  anywhere. 

Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  way  in  which  pauper  lu- 
natics are  managed  in  Wales:  and  if  the  able  testimony 
already  quoted  be  insufficient  to  carry  conviction  of  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  speedily  adopting  a more  hu- 
mane method  of  treatment,  and  of  inducing  the  magistracy 
of  the  principality  to  exert  themselves  in  forthwith  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  County  Asylum  Act,  let  them 
carefully  peruse  the  following  cases,  as  published  in  the  lo- 
cal papers,  and  consequent  upon  Dr.  Hitch’s  letter  in  the 
Times,  on  “ insanity  in  Wales.”  In  the  North  Wales  Chro- 
nicle of  the  21st  October,  1842,  is  a letter  written  by 
a clergyman,  in  which  he  says  “it  is  not  more  than 
three  years  since  I witnessed  a most  glowing  instance  of 
this  deplorable  state  of  things ; having  been  instrumental 
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in  rescuing  a miserable  aged  female  from  confinement  in 
a small  dark  closet,  in  which  she  had  for  sometime  been 
chained  to  the  wall,  and  this,  too,  in  the  centre  of  a 
town  (St.  Asaph,)  in  one  of  the  most  civilized  parts  of 
the  principality.” 

In  the  same  paper,  in  the  succeeding  week,  a letter  of 
a still  more  corroborative  character  appears,  in  which  the 
writer  states  that  “ he  has  seen  a lunatic  secured  in  a dark 
and  loathsome  shed, — lying  extended  upon  straw, — for  the 
space  did  not  admit  of  his  standing  erect, — in  a state  of 
filth  he  dared  not  describe.  A second  he  has  seen  fettered 
and  manacled,  and  basking  in  the  public  streets,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  rude  gaze  of  the  passers  by.  A third  he  has 
seen  led  about  the  streets,  and  even  to  church,  in  the 
restraint  of  a strait-waiscoat.  And  a fourth  died  sometime 
ago  in  the  most  deplorable  state,  having  been  fifteen  years 
chained  like  a wild  beast  in  an  out-house.” 

In  a letter  from  a gentleman  in  South  Wales,  bearing 
date  November  19th,  1842,  a case  of  great  hardship 
towards  a lunatic  is  alluded  to.  He  says,  “ the  poor 
woman  belongs  to  an  union  in  the  County  of  Brecon, 
and  the  statement  made  to  me  yesterday  by  a respectable 
person  who  had  seen  her  lately,  was,  that  the  poor  woman 
was  chained  to  a pillar,  was  nearly  naked,  and  was  lying  in 
straw,  which  was  very  dirty,  and  while  he  was  present 
it  was  raised  with  a pitchfork  to  bring  the  straw  more 
round  her.  The  pauper  is  the  supposed  widow  of  a most 
respectable  fanner,  at  whose  death,  from  the  will  and  other 
circumstances,  a doubt  arose  as  to  her  being  his  wife,  and 
she  losing  her  reason  at  the  same  time,  nothing  has  since 
been  proved.” 
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Such  evidence  as  this  can  in  fact  he  readily  obtained  in 
any  and  every  district  of  Wales,  and  it  is  therefore  unne- 
cessary to  collect  additional  testimony  to  prove,  what  any 
interested  party  on  the  spot  may  make  himself  acquainted 
with  by  the  slightest  enquiry. 

Public  attention  is  already  directed  to  “ this  blot  upon 
Welch  humanity,”  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
‘‘a  Country  renowned  throughout  the  world  for  its  practi- 
cal benevolence”  will  not  only  use  every  exertion  to  wash 
the  stain  away,  but  that  it  will  neither  slumber  nor  sleep 
until  its  object  is  fully  accomplished. 

Although  most  of  the  Asylums  in  Scotland  are  incorpo- 
rated by  royal  charter  or  Act  of  Parliament,  yet  no  public 
or  general  act  exists  in  that  country,  empowering  the 
authorities  to  provide  hospital  accommodation  for  then’ 
insane  poor.  The  question,  then,  naturally  presents  itself, 
how  are  the  pauper  lunatics  of  Scotland  (the  population  of 
which  amounts  to  nearly  three  millions  of  persons)  disposed 
of?  By  a recent  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Procurator  Fiscal 
is  empowered  to  compel  parishes  to  burden  themselves  with 
their  insane  poor,  but  his  power  does  not  extend  beyond 
this,  for  having  no  County  or  pauper  Asylums  to  which  he 
might  commit  a patient,  his  authority,  of  course,  cannot 
extend  to  the  private  Asylums  of  the  country.  Hence  the 
parochial  officers  might  be  placed  in  a very  anomalous 
position,  by  being  precluded  from  consigning  a lunatic  to 
an  hospital  for  the  insane  from  want  of  room  in  the  Asylum ; 
or  indeed  any  other  excuse  that  might  be  alleged,  and 
they  would  then  have  only  the  alternative  of  boarding  such 
a patient  out,  where  all  curative  means  must  necessarily  be 
denied  him.  It  is  not  apprehended  that,  practically,  any 
such  difficulty  has  ever  arisen,  indeed,  such  patients 
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are  invariably  received,  on  certain  conditions,  excepting 
where,  from  want  of  room,  they  cannot  be  accommodated. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  committing  a pauper-lunatic  to 
an  Asylum  in  Scotland  is  by  a Sheriff’s  warrant,  granted 
upon  the  petition  of  the  pauper’s  friends  or  parish  authori- 
ties, his  insanity  being  certified  by  a medical  man ; and, 
excepting  the  power  delegated  to  the  Procurator  Fiscal  as 
already  mentioned,  there  is  no  other  mode  of  depriving  a 
lunatic  of  his  liberty. 

The  defective  nature  of  the  law  is  here  very  apparent, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  natural  repugnance 
exhibited  by  friends  at  having  any  member  of  their  family 
considered  as  decidedly  insane,  and  still  more  their  repug- 
nance at  having  such  a member  thus  publicly  committed  to 
a Lunatic  Asylum,  where,  in  their  ignorance,  they  are  apt 
to  imagine  him  subjected  to  most  coercive  treatment,  if  not 
to  every  species  of  indignity ; whilst  on  the  other  hand,  a 
miserable  economy  is  constantly  operating  on  the  parochial 
authorities,  inducing  them  to  witliold  any  such  petition, 
until,  perhaps,  the  public  safety  is  endangered,  and  most 
assuredly,  in  a large  majority  of  cases,  not  until  morbid 
action  has  made  such  progress,  as  to  render  the  case  incurable. 

As  there  are  no  official  returns  of  the  number  of 
pauper-lunatics  in  each  County  in  Scotland,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty  to  arrive  at  a just 
conclusion  as  to  the  whole  number  in  the  country,  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  absence  of  a general  poor-law,  any  such 
return  would  necessarily  be  incorrect  and  defective.  It  is 
true  that  the  Sheriffs  at  their  visitations  in  their  respective 
Counties  occasionally  ascertain  the  number  of  insane  per- 
sons of  botli  sexes,  irrespective  of  their  condition  in  life, 
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and  transmit  the  information  so  acquired  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  Edinburgh ; but  this  is  not  an  obligatory  duty, 
and,  as  far  as  any  beneficial  practical  results,  is  altogether 
nugatory.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that 
lunatics  are  proportionably  or  relatively  fewer  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  and  it  has  already  been  shewn  that  the 
County  Lunatic  Bill  makes  ample  provision  for  the  insane 
poor  of  England,  if  properly  carried  out,  while  no  such 
provision  exists  for  the  pauper-lunatics  in  Scotland. 

The  Scotch  Asylums  stand  deservedly  high  in  public 
estimation,  and  most  of  them  are  conducted  with  a zeal 
and  an  ability  which  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  their 
superintendents.  There  is  no  room  then  to  complain  of  the 
treatment  the  pauper  receives  within  their  walls — the 
complaint  is,  that  so  few  are  entrusted  to  their  care.  It  is 
notorious  that  many  hundreds  of  persons,  labouring  under 
various  forms  of  insanity,  are  at  large  in  Scotland,  who 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  wholesome  discipline  of  a well- 
regulated  hospital  for  the  insane  ; and  it  is  lamentable  to 
arrive  at  the  unavoidable  conclusion  that  large  numbers  of 
our  unfortunate  fellow  creatures,  bereft  of  their  reason, 
are,  in  the  absence  of  proper  legislative  protection,  daily 
wandering  abroad  in  that  country,  without  a power  to 
control  and  direct  them ; without  a hand  to  administer  to 
their  ordinary  wants  ; many  of  them  absolute  outcasts, 
unheeded  and  uncared  for,  and  with  their  mental  faculties 
utterly  destroyed  by  neglect.  A fearful  responsibility  is 
incurred  by  such  a state  of  things ; but  as,  under  existing 
circumstances,  that  responsibility  can  by  no  stretch  of 
reasoning  be  fairly  made  to  attach  to  any  particular  or 
individual  class  of  persons  in  Scotland,  it  follows  that  it 
solely  rests  with  the  rulers  of  the  country,  upon  whom 
1 is  incumbent  to  enact  some  remedial  measure. 
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The  directors  of  some  of  the  Asylums  in  Scotland  have 
refused,  on  any  terms,  to  receive  criminal  lunatics  as 
patients,  and  if  such  refusal  had  been  general,  it  would 
necessarily  have  led  to  great  inconvenience,  and  as  regards 
the  patient,  to  great  injustice.  The  general  board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  prison  at  Perth  have  fitted  up  the  hospital  of 
the  Depot  for  French  prisoners  as  an  hospital  for  the  sick 
and  insane  prisoners  of  their  general  prison,  but  without 
any  intention,  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  of  retain- 
ing such  patients  beyond  the  period  of  their  sentence,  or  to 
institute  an  Asylum  for  criminal  lunatics  generally.  In 
Scotland  then,  excepting  by  permission  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Asylums,  there  is  no  hospital  for  the  insane  to  which  a 
criminal-lunatic  can  be  consigned,  consequently  he  must  be 
treated  in  the  sick  ward  of  a gaol,  which  is  obviously  an 
improper  place. 

Ireland.  It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  a work  of  super- 
erogation to  extend  these  observations,  already  too  long, 
by  any  remarks  on  the  Irish  District  Lunatic  Asylums, 
inasmuch  as  the  Act  for  erecting  such  Institutions  is 
imperative  upon  that  Country  to  supply  sufficient  accom- 
modation, by  district  hospitals,  for  all  the  insane  poor. 
But  if  it  can  be  shewn,  by  the  returns  made  from  these 
Asylums,  that  this  wise  provision  is  not  acted  on  to  the 
necessary  extent,  some  good  may  result  from  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  strictly  within  the  immediate  pro- 
vince of  this  enquiry,  to  denounce  the  system  pursued  in 
Ireland,  of  conducting  the  public  Asylums  by  non-medical 
superintendents  ; but  it  is  certainly  an  anomaly  in  the  law 
which  requires  that  there  shall  be  a resident  medical  officer, 
even  in  the  licensed  Asylums  of  England,  where  the  in- 


mates  shall  amount  to  one  hundred  or  upwards,  whilst  in 
Ireland,  no  matter  how  large  the  hospital,  such  an  officer 
may  altogether  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  universally  admit- 
ted that  insanity  is  in  a very  great  majority  of  cases  a curable 
malady,  when  judiciously  managed  in  its  earliest  stages, 
consequently  delay  must  be  as  dangerous  in  this  as  in  any 
other  acute  disease.  It  is  therefore  more  necessary  for  a 
medical  man  to  be  attached  to  a lunatic  Asylum  than  to 
an  ordinary  infirmary,  inasmuch  as  from  his  knowledge  of 
diseased  action,  he  will  often  be  enabled  to  detect  hidden 
and  obscure  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  knows  not  how 
to  complain,  and  which  would  altogether  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  a non-professional  man  ; and  from  his  education  and 
habits,  he  must,  apart  from  other  considerations,  be  better 
calculated,  in  every  way,  for  the  appointment,  than  such 
non-professional  persons  as  are  likely  to  apply  for  the  ap- 
pointment. Serious  evils,  amounting  even  to  loss  of  life, 
must  frequently  occur  in  large  Asylums  from  want  of  early 
medical  attention  ; but  as  arguments  might  be  multiplied  to 
almost  any  extent  in  favour  of  appointing  medical  super- 
intendents, whilst  not  a single  good  reason  can  be  given 
why  they  should  not,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  present 
system  adopted  in  Ireland  is  not  the  best,  and  that,  in  some 
instances,  great  profligacy  and  depravity  have  resulted,  as 
in  the  recent  case  of  the  Carlow  Asylum. 

In  the  returns  relating  to  district  lunatic  Asylums  in 
Ireland,  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1840,  it  ap- 
pears that  at  the  Armagh  Asylum  thirty-five  patients  were 
refused  admission  during  the  preceding  year ; and  the  fol- 
lowing explanatory  note  is  appended  to  the  return.  “ So 
many  having  been  refused  admission  arose  from  the  num- 
ber of  idiots  made  out  criminal , in  order  to  force  them  on 
the  institution  under  the  Act  1.  Victoria,  c.  27 ; thus 
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filling  the  institution  with  a class  of  objects  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  recent  and  curable  cases.”  Now  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clude that  if  thirty -five  lunatics  were  refused  admission  for 
the  reason  assigned  in  this  note,  that,  from  the  Counties  of 
Armagh,  Monaghan,  Fermanagh  and  Cavan,  there  were 
admitted  thirty-five  idiots  who  were  pre-eminently  entitled 
to  the  treatment  and  protection  of  a lunatic  Asylum,  inas- 
much as  they  had  been  found  guilty  of  criminal  acts,  there- 
by rendering  themselves  amenable  to  the  law,  and  by  the 
law  looked  upon  as  persons  unfit  and  improper  to  be  at 
large.  The  construction  of  this  note  is  certainly  obscure, 
and  would  almost  lead  to  the  extraordinary  conclusion, 
that  in  Ireland  they  have  some  patent  method  of  making 
any  idiot  “ out  criminal,  in  order  to  force  him  on  such  an 
institution.”  Be  this  as  it  may  however,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  all  idiots,  whether  criminals  or  not,  are  fitter 
objects  for  a lunatic  Asylum  than  a workhouse,  or  even  an 
impoverished  home,  destitute  of  all  the  ordinary  necessaries 
of  life,  and  the  experience  of  all  our  large  County  Asylums 
proves,  that  even  amongst  this  class  something  may  fre- 
quently be  done,  by  proper  care  and  instruction,  to  ameli- 
orate their  unhappy  condition.  The  superintendent  of  a 
lunatic  Asylum  has  as  much  cause  for  self-congratulation, 
when,  by  his  management,  he  succeeds  in  permanently  im- 
proving the  moral  condition  of  idiots,  as  he  has  in  swelling 
his  list  of  cures. 

The  above-recited  note  does  not  state  what  became  of 
the  thirty-five  “recent  and  curable  cases”  which  evidently 
were  proper  objects  for  an  Asylum,  and  therefore  it  can 
only  be  inferred,  that  they  were  either  taken  to  some  other 
institution,  or  returned  to  their  friends ; in  either  case  pro- 
ving that  the  district  Asylum  at  Armagh  is  not,  in  accom- 
modation, adequate  to  the  just  demands  made  upon  it. 
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This  is  the  true  reason  why  the  thirty-five  patients  were 
refused,  and  the  defect  ought  to  be  remedied  without  delay. 

In  these  “returns”  it  further  appears  and  is  expressly 
stated  that,  at  Carlow,  eight  patients  “were  refused  for 
want  of  room”  within  the  year  ; that  at  the  Richmond 
Lunatic  Asylum,  no  less  than  sixty-six  patients  were  refu- 
sed admission  “ for  want  of  accommodation”  ; whilst  at 
Clonmel,  twelve  were  refused ; at  Connaught,  eleven;  and  at 
Londonderry,  thirty-three,  without  any  cause  being  assigned, 
but  it  may  be  presumed  for  similar  reasons.  We  have  then 
six  district  Asylums  in  Ireland  refusing,  during  one  year, 
“ for  want  of  room,”  no  less  a number  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  patients,  or  on  an  average,  twenty-seven  and 
a half  each. 

From  similar  returns  for  the  year  1841,  it  appears 
that  the  District  Asylums  in  Ireland,  collectively  refused 
admission  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  patients,  and  that 
in  the  year  1842,  there  were  also  refused,  for  want  of 
accommodation,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  exclusive 
of  a number  denied  admission  at  the  Clonmel  Asylum, 
winch  in  its  return  declines  to  state  the  number  from  want 
°f  proper  data;  but  appends,  by  way  of  explanation,  the 
following  note.  “ Have  no  means  of  furnishing  this  return 
with  that  accuracy  a House  of  Commons’  order  requires. 
Letters  and  personal  applications  from  people  unable  to 
write,  and  demanding  forms  of  admission,  have  been,  how- 
ever, very  numerous  and  very  pressing ; several  patients 
have  been  brought  to  the  gate  and  refused  admission,  from 
the  overcrowded  state  of  the  house ; attempts  have  been 
made  to  put  patients  across  the  boundary  ivalls." 

What  a heart-rending  tale  is  here  developed!  Poor 
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ignorant  people  vehemently  imploring  a shelter  and  a 
refuge  for  their  insane  offspring,  over  whom  their  hearts 
are  yearning  with  a depth  of  affection  that  knows  no 
bounds — they  cling  to  the  very  gates  of  a public  Asylum, 
in  search  of  those  comforts  for  their  children  Providence 
has  denied  them  at  home.  As  a last  resource,  and  as  if  in 
desperation,  they  even  attempt  to  put  them  across  the 
boundary  walls,  yet  all  their  attempts  are  abortive  and 
fruitless,  and  they  are  driven  away  by  stern  necessity ; — 
“ the  house  is  already  in  an  overcrowded  state” ! 

When  to  all  this  it  is  added,  that  according  to  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners’  report,  the  workhouses  in  Ireland 
contained  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  insane  persons 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1842,  and  that,  during  the  year, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  lunatics  were  discharged  from  the 
various  Asylums,  and  restored  to  their  friends  as  “relieved, 
harmless,  or  incurable,”  and  there  will  be  little  necessity  to 
search  for  further  evidence  to  shew,  that  a still  more 
extended  accommodation  for  the  insane  poor,  than  yet 
prevails  even  in  Ireland,  is  imperatively  required. 

In  perusing  these  returns,  no  separate  account  is  found 
of  the  criminal-lunatics  of  the  Country ; and  excepting 
what  can  be  gathered  from  the  note  in  the  Armagh  return, 
all  is  left  to  conjecture.  But  as  the  return  for  that  Asylum 
admits  haying  a large  proportion  of  criminals  under  its 
protection,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  remaining  Asylums 
are  not  without  their  share. 

Until  last  session  there  was  not  any  legislative  measure 
for  licensing  houses  for  the  reception  of  the  insane  in 
Ireland,  thus  leaving  any  person,  according  to  his  incli- 
nation, to  take  charge  of  an  unlimited  number  of  lunatics, 
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without  being  subjected  to  any  species  of  control  or  sur- 
veillance. Lord  Monteagle,  in  moving  for  certain  returns 
relative  to  pauper-lunatics  in  Ireland,  this  session,  strongly 
deprecated  the  existing  state  of  things  there,  as  regarded 
dangerous  lunatics.  “ By  the  law  as  it  now  stood,”  he  said, 
“individuals  were  liable  to  be  committed  by  a magistrate 
as  dangerous  lunatics,  although  no  charge  was  made  against 
them  as  criminal  offenders.  Under  this  system,  persons 
were  known  to  have  been  imprisoned  from  year  to  year  in 
the  goals  of  Ireland,  without  their  cases  being  considered, 
or  any  steps  taken  to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  their  imprisonment.  The  ill  effects  of  imprisoning 
lunatics  in  ordinary  gaols  must  be  self-evident.  Besides 
what  was  due  to  humanity,  there  were  other  reasons  which 
should  induce  them  to  put  an  end  to  this  practice.  What, 
he  would  ask,  must  be  the  effect  of  allowing  fourteen  or 
fifteen  lunatics  to  be  confined  in  an  ordinary  prison  ? How 
utterly  at  variance  was  such  a proceeding  with  anything 
like  good  government  ? Yet,  that  such  a practice  prevailed, 
could  not  be  denied,  however  it  might  be  condemned.  By 
the  report  of  1840,  it  appeared  that  nineteen  persons  who 
were  lunatics,  were  confined  in  the  County  gaol  of  Sligo. 
How  was  it  possible,  where  this  was  the  case,  that  the  gaol 
could  be  properly  governed  ! If  it  were  proposed  that 
those  unfortunate  persons  should  be  transferred  from  the 
gaol  to  the  workhouse,  he  should  oppose  any  such  proceed- 
ing, as  a total  perversion  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
workhouse  should  be  guided  and  directed.  Those  unfortu- 
nate persons  ought  to  be  sent  to  places  where  the  moral 
treatment  of  the  insane  was  properly  understood,  and  where 
proper  treatment  with  reference  to  their  situation  would  be 
provided  for  them.” 

ihe  remarks  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  on 
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tlie  state  of  the  insane,  and  the  amount  of  accommodation 
afforded  them,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  have  purposely 
been  made  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  the  intent  of  this 
inquiry,  which  has  been  more  easily  accomplished  in  con- 
sequence of  the  observations  already  made  on  the  indepen- 
dent classes  of  the  insane  generally,  being  equally  applicable 
to  the  same  classes  throughout  the  united  kingdom. 

Whilst  then  it  has  been  shewn  that  a majority  of  our 
English  Counties  are  yet  unprovided  with  Asylums  for 
their  insane  poor,  and  even  with  those  having  such  provi- 
sion, that  a very  large  number  of  pauper  lunatics  are  either 
in  poorhouses  or  farmed  out,  without  obtaining  that  atten- 
tion and  treatment,  their  cases  urgently  require ; — that  in 
Wales,  with  upwards  of  a thousand  pauper  lunatics,  there 
is  no  public  or  County  Asylum  whatever ; — that  Scotland 
is  equally  destitute  of  such  provision ; — that  even  in  Ire- 
land, notwithstanding  the  district  lunatic  Asylums  estab- 
lished by  law  for  the  protection  of  the  insane  poor,  the 
accommodation  afforded  by  them  is  by  no  means  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  country  ; — that  it  is  injurious  to  the 
economy  and  well-being  of  pauper  Asylums  to  admit  in- 
dependent or  criminal  patients  ; — that  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  and  other  parochial  authorities  exercise  an  arbitrary 
and  unconstitutional  power  in  disposing  of  pauper  lunatics 
according  to  their  inclination ; — that  in  treating  the  insane 
the  primary  object  is  their  cure,  which  is  best  effected  in  a 
well-regulated  Asylum ; — from  all  this  it  is  contended  that 
a still  more  comprehensive  legislative  enactment  than  yet 
exists,  is  required  for  the  protection  of  this  unhappy  class 
of  beings  throughout  the  united  kingdom. 

A legislative  provision,  somewhat  similar  in  character, 
is  claimed  for  the  insane  who  are  in  independent  circum- 
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stances,  to  whom  at  present  no  legal  protection  is  afforded 
until  they  become  either  paupers  or  criminals,  giving 
government  a direct  control  over  all  such  parties,  and 
enabling  it,  through  its  officers,  to  protect  them  from 
the  atrocities  and  cruelties  to  which  they  are  now  sub- 
jected; making  it  penal  on  natural  guardians  and  others  to 
withold  making  a due  return  to  government  of  any  or  every 
case  of  insanity  under  their  care  ; and  above  all  establish- 
ing a rigid  system  of  inspection  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and,  as  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Tuke,  a man  no  less  distin- 
guished for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  has,  for 
many  years,  advocated  the  cause  of  the  insane  than  for  his 
general  philanthrophy,  that  such  inspection  ought  to  extend 
“ to  all  places  of  ivhatever  description,  private  or  public, 
chartered  or  unchartered,  in  which  the  insane  are  confined ; 
to  compare  degrees  of  human  misery  in  those  abodes, — to 
ascertain  how  it  may  be  most  effectually  provided  for  and 
alleviated, — to  collect  information  under  uniform  heads, 
from  all  these  institutions,  and  to  report,  annually,  to  the 
public,  the  results  of  their  observations  and  inquiries.” 

Other  topics  of  minor  importance  have  been  introduced 
into  these  observations,  but  all  with  the  sole  aim  of 
strengthening  and  supporting  the  object  so  inefficiently 
advocated;  and  if  the  arguments  advanced  and  the  facts 
collected  and  reported  are  not  sufficient  to  shew  a necessity 
for  any  further  legislative  protection  to  persons  of  unsound 
mind,  they  are  at  least  calculated  to  awaken  the  sympathies 
and  direct  the  attention  of  the  philanthropic  and  benevolent 
to  the  cruelties  and  barbaraties  to  which  many  of  our  un- 
lortunate  and  helpless  fellow-creatures  are  daily  subjected. 

Happily  the  prejudices  which  have  so  long  tended  to 
thwart  all  discussion  on  the  subject  of  insanity  are  rapidly 
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yielding  before  calm  research  and  dispassionate  inquiry. 
No  longer  is  the  lunatic  approached  with  the  former 
forebodings  of  fear  and  dread,  nor  the  Asylum  looked  upon 
as  a lazar  house  or  prison ; the  iron  cage  is  long  since 
discarded,  and  the  clang  of  fetters  is  unheard  within  its 
walls.  No  longer  is  it  considered  indispensable  to  confine 
lunatics  in  a dungeon  for  the  pin-pose  of  hiding  them  from 
their  fellow-men,  nor  to  treat  them  as  beings  placed  beyond 
the  pale  of  humanity.  “ The  stern  and  gloomy  aspect  of  a 
mad-house  of  the  last  century  indicated  the  belief  that 
restraint,  seclusion,  and  severity,  were  nearly  all  that 
insanity  could  demand ; while  the  cheerful  air  and  architec- 
tural embellishment  of  a modern  building  are  the  outward 
signs  of  a better  creed.  They  shew  that  it  is  intended  to 
be  an  Asylum  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word ; a retreat  from 
the  feverish  embarrassments  of  life  ; a refuge  where  cares 
cease  to  trouble,  and  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.”* 

*Vidc  Medical  Gazette,  March  24th,  1843. 
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